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ced Fares for Summer Cruises 


JAMAIGA— HAVANA — PANAMA 






CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 






My Trip to the Tropics 
; Cost Only $150 








July 22, 1913 


Dear Ethel: 


Here’s a letter and three little Kodak snaps—from far-—away 
Santa Marta, on the Colombian Coast. 





Tomorrow we start on the return voyage, but it will be ten 
days before I see you. Ten days of luxurious cruising on this 
Great White Fleet ship, which we have learned to call home . 


It has been a truly wonderful arte. We saw the Panama Canal 
and marveled at the engineering skill that made it possible. We 
enthused over the tropical splendor of Jamaica and we have 

explored Cartagena, Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta to our hearts 


content. These three cities are more Spanish than Spain itself. 
To visit them is an education. 


On these Great White Fleet cruises you are so well looked 
after and made so comfortable that you wish the cruise could 
be prolonged for many months. The staterooms are luxurious, the 
food is excellent and of endless variety and we have little 
parties aboard, music and dancing. I have never traveled with 
@ more congenial company. 


We were agreeably surprised at the low prices which prevail 
in the tropics in summertime. Hotel rates, carriage hire, 
native wares are all much cheaper in the summertime than during 
the winter season, and my entire trip including shore trips, 
tips and souvenirs will only cost me about $150. 


Another surprise is the delightful weather one meets in the 
tropics in the summertime. The heat down here is steady; 
around 80 to 85 degrees, but it seldom climbs above that and 


there has never been a night when we have not been able to sleep 
in comfort. 


Next summer we must plan to take this cruise together. One 
learns so much. I shall take up work with renewed “ry! 
after twenty-two days of rest and luxury. I have grown to feel 
that the White Ship is my private yacht and I shall be actually 
Sorry to say goodbye to the ‘-iends I have made aboard. 


Yours sincerely, 








' ite Fleet S Thurs- 
Sailings of Great White © ec’ ‘urday; from Boston every 

Take advantage Orleans every ednesday foc aturday; tr privileges granted, good 
of our Prize day. a 1 
a York. Sailings every Saturday, on oe 

Story Contest. Cruises de luxe from New ‘enadores and Calmares. A /aca 
Particulars in palatial new steamers Pasierts, fT Niher steamers operated by the com- 

artic 


May Issue. pany on the American plan. 





Let Us Plan Your Summer Vacation Trip for YOU 


hips from New York and New 


service on these steamers only. 


P iently arranged. 
Main may be convenien 
Trips to all Pomvaite = Soot and full information to 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY __$TEAMSHIP SERVICE 


Mass. 
Long Wharf, Boston, 
17 Battery Beco, Nov a New Orleans, La. 
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NEW BOOKS 








PERRY & PRICE'S 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


By ARTHUR C. PERRY, Jr., Ph.D., District 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City; and 
GERTRUDE A. PRICE, Teacher in Public 
School, New York City. . 


FIRST BOOK (1492-1763) SECOND BOOK (1763 to Present Time) 
Each, 60 cents 


A new series for the first-cycle study of American 
history, especially suited both in subject matter and 
vocabulary, for children ten or twelve years old. To 
arouse the interest of children of this age, the more 
dramatic episodes of our country’s history are brought 
to the fore. Each chapter, which is preceded by a 
colored picture designed to arouse the pupil’s interest, 
has a ‘central thought about which the important 
events are grouped in a simple, delightful narrative 
style. After the pupil has read this narrative account, 
he comes to a summary intended for careful study, 
and followed by a few leading facts to memorize. 
These drive home the more important points he has 
read about in the narrative. Besides the color pic- 
tures, there are many attractive illustrations in black 
and white, and numerous maps. 

e 






















COE & CHRISTIE'S 


STORY HOUR READERS 


By IDA COE, Pd.M., Assistant Principal, and 
ALICE J. CHRISTIE, Primary. Teacher, Public 
School 184, City of New York. 


One or Two Books for Each Year. Perception Cards 
and Teacher’s Manual 


A series of basic readers, on the “story” or 
“content” method, which presents a jingle followed 
by an interesting story. The stories are complete 
from the start, and in them there is a repetition of 
words and phrases, but not to the point of monotony. 
Abstract words and phrases are taught in a new 
way, in their relation to other words, and everything 
is made as concrete as possible. These readers are 
provided with a complete system of phonetics, adapted 
to the reading material, and thus they are entirely 
unlike the conventional phonetic readers in which 
the reading material is adapted to the phonetics. 
In the Story Hour Readers, the reading material is not 
of the artificial, made-to-order kind, in which interest 
and action have been sacrificed, nor is the pupil’s 
reading labored and mechanical. The illustrations, all 
of which are in color, are unusually beautiful and 
attractive. 





















OVERTON’S. HYGIENE SERIES 


By FRANK OVERTON, A.M., M.D., Author of 
“ Applied Physiology.” 


PERSONAL HYGIENE (For the lower grades) 40 cents 
GENERAL HYGIENE (For the upper grammar grades) 60 cents 


The thousands of users of Dr. Overton’s “Applied 
Physiology” will be glad to learn that he has 
prepared a new series which treats of hygiene and 
sanitation in accordance with the most progressive 
modern views. This new two book course emphasizes 
hygiene in every chapter, but it gives enough physi- 
ology and anatomy for the pupil to understand the 
hygiene and sanitation. These books have the same 
fundamental qualities which contributed so largely 
to the great success of Dr. Overton’s former books— 
clear, concise language, a generous collection of vital 
facts, truthful and scientifically accurate statements, 
well-balanced choice of topics, and a rare pedagogical 
adaptation to the classroom, with questions at the 
end of the chapters. No boy or girl who studies these 
books can fail. to live more healthfully or to promote 
the cause of public health. 
























HARVEY’S ESSENTIALS 
OF ARITHMETIC 


By L. D. HARVEY, Ph.D., President of Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


FIRST BOOK. For 2nd, 3rd, and 4th school years. 25 cents 
SECOND BOOK. For 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th years. 50 cents 


This new series, by one of the leading American 
educational authorities, correlates the work in arith- 
metic with agriculture, commerce, manual training, 
and the household arts. The books are confined to 
the practical and the useful, and provide many appli- 
cations of numbers to problems of a prevocational 
character. They teach the pupil to be accurate and 
quick in handling numbers, and to interpret and 
analyze problems correctly. Among the noteworthy 
features of the series are the careful gradation; the 
frequent; cumulative, and thorough reviews; the 
many useful suggestions to teachers; the frequent 
drills; the insistence on checking methods; the Study 
Recitation; the problems to be made by the pupils 
(self-activity); and the problems without numbers. 











May we send you further information 
regarding these books? 











NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 
1914—1915 


PRIMARY EDUCATION is a magazine for primary teachers. 
We are sometimes asked why we do not publish material 
for this or that grade. The answer is simple. We want 
to serve the teacher of little children in every possible way. 
We believe that we can best do that by concentrating all 
our energies on the problems of the primary teacher. In 
these days it is only specialized labor that has a chance of 
success, and it is only the specialized magazine that has 
space for all the subjects a primary teacher must concern 
herself with. Take as many magazines as you can, read 
as widely as you will, but do not forget that, in order to be 
a successful teacher of little children, your best energies 
must be given to the problems of the primary school. 

Someone has said that the teacher should strive to make 
himself useless. The successful instructor is the one who 
can make his pupils most independent of himself, who can 
get them to overcome their difficulties unaided and to 
develop early self-reliance in thougkt and action. If you 
want to be this kind of teacher you must know how to 
make your pupils study and you must know how to keep 
them busy. Above all, you must know how to study 
yourself. 

In all these ‘particulars, Primary Epucation can help 
you. The following will briefly tell you how: 


The Inexperienced Teacher 


The young teacher and the unsupervised country teacher 
will find an adequate substitute for the advice of a real 
supervisor in the “Talks to Young Teachers,” by Miss 
Frances Jenkins, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, in 
Decatur, Ill. Miss Jenkins has had wide experience in 
helping teachers. As a lecturer, she has met teachers from 
all parts of the country, and as a supervisor, she is particu- 
larly familiar with the conditions that must be encountered 
in the Middle West. We can promise, therefore, that these 
talks will be of quite unusual value. 


Seat Work 


Perhaps the subject most vitally interesting to every 
country teacher is that of seat work. She must use so 
much of it that the task of keeping it all truly educational, 
not a mere time filler, is a heavy burden. We can offer her 
valuable assistance next year in some work arranged 
by Miss Emma G. Olmstead, principal of the Teachers’ 
Training School of Springfield, Ill. These suggestions have 
been tested under the direction of Miss Olmstead and Miss 
Grant, and will be illustrated with actual work done by the 
children. In this material, also, the needs of the teachers 
in the Central States have been especially considered. 


Week by Week Lesson Plans 


Next to Seat Work, all our correspondence convinces us 
that the country teacher, with many classes, wants to find 
in her school journal definite, day-by-day lesson plans that 
with little adaptation, are ready for use at any time and 
will fill any emergency. We have published such plans, 
during the past year, for first grades. Next year we shall 
continue them for second grades, but with fuller illustra- 
tions, dramatizations, etc. They are prepared by a Minne- 
sota teacher, and here again we are confident that they will 
meet the needs of the large body of teachers in the central 
part of the country. 


Arithmetic and Reading 


Primary Epucation still emphasizes the “three R’s,” 
since we believe that they must always be the basis of every 
sound education, and that primary teachers, especially, 
can better neglect almost any other subjects than reading 
and arithmetic. This year we gave you monthly lessons 
in number work and reading. Next year we shall publish 
a series of number drills designed for inexperienced teach- 
ers, who do not find sufficient materials of this kind in the 
text-books, and who have not taught long enough to have 
accumulated or invented such material for themselves 
They have been arranged by a teacher in New York City. 


Geography Stories 


Miss Caroline Griffin, who is already pleasantly known to 
readers of Primary Epucation, will next year arrange 
a series of geography lessons on the child life in various 
countries. These are not in any sense formal lessons, but 
rather a pleasant method of preparing little children for the 
more formal work they will do later. In “Grandmother’s 
Globe and Her Family,” we hope teachers will find much 
helpful material. The lessons will be illustrated with 
posters, blackboard drawings, etc., but will not require the 
elaborate sand-tables that often intimidate busy teachers. 


For the Playground 


The play idea has developed amazingly in recent years, 
but it is, still too largely confined to the cities. Country 
children do not play enough, and therefore Miss Lamkin of 
St. Louis, who is already known to you, will give us a series 
of games and recreations that are particularly adapted for 
country schools. 


A New Serial Story 


We know you will all like the new serial story. It is 
about a little boy, this time, and the many friends of 
“Run-a-way Fritz” will be glad to meet him. 


A Final Word 


We are not quite prepared to tell you all our plans for 
drawing and kindred occupations. There are so many other 
agencies for supplying teachers with such helps that our 
first care is bound to be the everyday subjects that ar 
so apt to become monotonous. 

The plays next year will be shorter and simpler, written 
more especially for the younger children. In such matters 
as these it is very difficult to suit children of every age in the 
limited pages of a magazine. Our effort is to present 
material that can be used in rural schools where children 
of many grades are found under one roof, and often in the 
same room. ' 

Teachers who work with so many grades will find it an 
advantage to have both Primary EpucaTION and Popular 
Epucator on their desks. One supplements the work of the 
other and together they contain something for every one 
of the eight grades. It is not possible to serve all grades 
fairly within the covers of a single magazine; either the 
material becomes of the most general character, or some 
grades are emphasized at the expense of others. Either 
effect is to be deplored and we therefore urge rural teachers 
to read both magazines, that they may be thoroughly 
informed regarding the whole course, even if they teach 
but a fraction of it. 
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| 

| 
Tramp These Trails to 
the Top o’ the World in 

| 

| 

| 

| 

: 


Glacier o/ 
National Park, 


Take This Unequalled Side Trip Before or After Attending 
the National Educational Association Fifty-Second Annual 
Convention, St. Paul, Minnesota, July 4th to llth, 1914 


RAMP the trails of Glacier National Park this sum- 
mer—Uncle Sam’s newest playground in the Rockies of 
northwestern Montana. Rest in the mountain shadowed 
valleys by cool glacial streams. Fish for the ever-present 
mountain trout. Climb to the top of the world—dizzy heights studded with diamond- 
dazzling glaciers. A panorama of inspiring grandeur—lakes, rivers, canyons, pine laden valleys—iies at your feet. 
By day, lofty mountain tops beckon; by night, the soothing scent of the pines woos you to refreshing sleep. 
| Walk through the Park at a cost of $1 to $5 per day. Spend as much time as you desire. Travel, if 
you prefer, by automobile, horseback, stageorlaunch. The new and enlarged Glacier Park Hotel offers every 
| modern convenience. American plan $3 to $5 per day. 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
) 
| 
| 


Low Round Trip Summer Tourist Fares 


GlacierNational Park 
via Great Northern Railway, Daily June 1—September 30 | 


To Glacier Park or Belton in Glacier National Park — | To the cities of Puget Sound and the Pacific— From 
from St. Paul or Minneapolis, $35; from Chicago, $47.50. St. Paul or Minneapolis, $60; from Chicago, $72.50. 


Proportionately Low Fares from Other Points i 

Definite Expense Tours ‘Walking Tour Book Free } 
Ee oe emg ny = te 1 tours of the Park by Let ‘ : \) 
adhe age a Hoek itetBec aang Walking Four Boa nrOplane folder and other dear Meester tse 1 

3 Day Tour— 21.00 7 Day Tour— 47.00 of pemens whe have toured the P, on foot. Wand forte tone 
C. W. PITTS, Ge 1 t P ment { 

B, Sonesel Adres Fosnendee. Danes i 


i S. LOUNSBERY, General — og Pasconger Department H. A. Noble, Gen. Pass, Agent, 
\ H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent ° 
| GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY ! mat 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, Sam Francisco, 19165 186B 


Pere eee ee eee eee Pee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 
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ed Chesty Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. ‘(Ulustraled in color.) 





Just Published 


THE WIDE AWAKE 
FOURTH READER 


The final volume in this popular 
series. The materialis graded to 
the fourth school year and no 
other. The prose selections are 
copyrighted and have not been 
used in other reading books. 

A large book for a small price. 

50 Cents 


Other books in the series 
The Wide Awake Primer 30 Cents 
The Wide Awake First Reader 
30 Cents 
The Wide Awake Second Reader - 
35 Cents 
The Wide Awake Third Reader 


40 Cents 
NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 
Twilight Town For Second Year. 40 Cents 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of ‘ “Boy Blue,” “ Polly and Dolly,” 





a West Ag ‘Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents 
scala m W. Burgess. For Third Year. 
The ei Boek of aoa History LIllustrated. 50 Cents. 
F. B K. Ball. a Third or Fourth Year. 
Indiaa tntia Life Hilustrated 50 Cen’ 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year Reading 
Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents By M. F. Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 


Boy Blue and His Friends Polly and Doll Tommy Tinker’s Book 
Each, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances B Blaisdell. 
The Wide Awake Second Reader 35 Cents 


For Third-Year Reading 
Merry Satees Tales Fanciful Flower Tales 


Cents. wad Madge A. Bi 
Old Mother West W Mother West Wind’s Children 
Mother West Wind's Timed Friends 
Each, Cents. B 


» 45 y Thornton W. Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


4 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 $0. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 




















ml Refreshing ws 
Nourishing 


for tired minds and bodies. "When 
exhausted by mental labor you 
will find that 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


will give needed nourishment and 
strength to your exhausted nerves—bet- 
ter digestion and an improved appetite. 


A delicious, wholesome beverage, more 
healthful and beneficial than lemonade 
or other acidulous drinks. 

Easily made by adding to a glass 


of cold sweetened water a tea- 
spoonful of this wonderful tonic. 


A Most Valuable Nerve Tonic 








Rumford Chemical Works — 
Providence, R. L 











Summer School 





VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


(ACCREDITED) 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


FOUNDED 1873 


One of the Largest Institutions 
of Learning in the United States 


Thorough Instruction at the Lowest Expense 


° s4_ was founded September 16, 1873, 
The University with the idea of giving to every 


person the opportunity of obtaining a thorough, 
practical education at an expense within his reach. 
That such an institution is a necessity may be judged 
by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the 
attendance has been greater than that of the previous 
year. 

is one of the largest in the 
The Summer School (rited states. The Sum- 
mer Term will open May 26th and will continue twelve 
weeks. The Mid-Summer Term will open June 23rd 
and will continue eight weeks. During these terms the 
University will offer an exceptional list of subjects 
from which students may select their work. There 
will be beginning, intermediate, advanced and review 
work in the following 


Preparatory, High School, Kinder- 
Departments garten, Education, Manual Train- 


ing, Scientific, Classical, Higher English, Civil En- 
gineering, German, French, Spanish, Italian, Domestic 
Science, Agriculture, Law, Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, 
Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, 
Commerce, Penmanship, Phonography and Type- 
writing, Review. 

The new Domestic 


Domestic Scie NCE science Hall, which will 


. be ready for occu- 
and Agriculture pancy by the opening 


of the summer term, will enable the University to 
accommodate all who wish work in these departments. 


will find an exceptional opportunity 
Teachers to combine work in the regular de- 


partments with such review work as they may desire. 
This is because of the fact that during the summer term 
the regular work of the University is offered the same 
as during the other terms of the year. Many enter 
for review work only. Others by attending consecu- 
tive summer sessions complete a course of study, while 
others enter to take up special subjects, High School 
work, etc. ine ‘Witla’ 3 . : 

2 e University 1s well equippec 
E quipme nt with Tidlidiegl tatedaibe, labore. 
tories, library, etc., for doing the highest grade of work. 
It has laboratory facilities for accommodating 600 
students working at one time. The Institution is 
accredited by the State Teacher’s Training Board for 
preparing teachers for all grades of certificates. Special 
opportunities are offered teachers for doing this work 
under specialists, as instructors. 


The Expenses are the Lowest 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 
per week. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, President or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 


42nd Year Will Open September 15, 1914 
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The School Library and Its 


Functions 


GitBpert W. Meap 


S might be’ judged by the title, it is the intention to 
deal particularly with the library which is the only 
source from which the pupils of a school can secure 
books — the library in the community in which 

there is no public library. But there are certain things 
said which will be of interest even to the teacher or parent 
whose children have at their disposal the practically un- 
limited supply provided by the great public libraries 
of the cities. 

In a community in which there is no other source 
than the school from which parents and children may se- 
cure books, there are a thousand possibilities for co-opera- 
tion between school and home which will be recognized 
in a moment. Books, cheap as they are in comparison 
to their price a century ago, are still a luxury in the average 
home — that is, books of the right sort and in a sufficient 
quantity. What the home lacks, the school can and should 
supply. 

For the further service of the home as suggested above, the 
efficient school library will be divided in its administration 
into two distinct departments; the one for the service of 
the pupils alone, the other for the service of older brothers 
and sisters who are out of school, and for parents, neigh- 
bors and friends who desire the help which the school library 
can give. 

Experience has shown that even the simplest alphabetical 
cataloguing can be made more efficient by the introduc- 
tion of divisions, varying in the type of subjects. Each 
division may have its books arranged alphabetically 
according to authors. A simple division adaptable for 
use in a library of any size up to two thousand volumes is 
(1) Fiction, (2) Biography and History, (3) Geography, 
Natural Science and General Information. Books of allied 
subjects are thus grouped together without going to the 
laborious and somewhat intricate detail of a decimal classi- 
fication, as the Dewey System. That is,-of course, unim- 
peachable as a system, but is plainly not needed in a small 
library. 

To many teachers, the library of their own school is a 
closed book. They are, in too many cases, totally ignorant 
of the wealth of material lying close at hand which may 
be used as supplementary to the text-book work which 
they are doing in class. For some strange reason, too, they 
at times get a little petulant when the principal or super- 
visor suggests that an hour spent in exploring the shelves 
of the library would be conducive to a better preparation 
of the day’s lessons. One method of conquering this situa- 
tion is the preparation of supplementary reading lists which 
are permanent. Divide the library into parts, each part 
to a teacher, each teacher being responsible for the listing 
of all the books in her division of the library under the head- 
ings of the lists which are being prepared—“ Books Suitable 
for Supplementary Reading in History,” “Supplementary 

y,” “Industries and Products,” etc. Once a 
series of lists has been compiled, it will serve indefinitely. 

A complete list of all books on the shelves, together with 
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authors and call numbers (if the books are numbered, as 
of course, they should be), ought to be at the disposal of 
every teacher. Moreover, she should have a general ac- 
quaintance with the majority of the authors, and a knowl- 
edge of the type of book each writes. All these things will 
assist materially in increasing the popularity of the library, 
increasing its circulation, and increasing the scope of its 
influence. And, in the final analysis, the circulation is de- 
pendent upon popularity, which is, in turn, dependent upon 
the development of the reading habit to a point where it is 
a natural desire. You can lead a child to a (figurative) 
watering-trough, but you cannot make him drink. But 
if you assist in the development of.a correct habit, the re- 
sponse will, in time, be spontaneous. 

The place to develop the school library habit is in the 
first grade. There ought to be included in your lists books 
which are of interest to children of the very lowest grades. 
The lower grade teacher, who is conscientious enough to see 
wherein she can assist her sister in the upper grades, will do 
her part to help in the fostering of this habit by keeping 
on her desk a rack of books selected from the library; books 
fitted for the children of her grade, attractive as to pictures 
and story. Let the children examine them, let them take 
them home for their big sister or brother or their mother 
to read to them. Of course the book will wear out much 
sooner than otherwise — but that is the life work of a 
book, to be used up entirely — read to death. 

By the time the third grade is reached the child, with 
some assistance from the teacher, is able to make his own 
selections of books, much limited of course, but at least 
showing the trend of his desire. What he lacks, the 
teacher can give him in the way of direction. Here, as 
in the lowest grades, a fairly full knowledge of the contents 
of the shelves is indispensable, so that a selection can be 
made with the least possible waste of time, of books which 
fit the grade. In some schools, all the books in the library 
are placed in two sets of shelves; the first to include books 
for use through the primary grades, the other to include 
the grammar grades, and all above them — including the 
department of home circulation. The older the pupil, the 
more independent the choice of books will be; and the 
teacher will soon find that her knowledge of the divisions 
of the library, as well as her knowledge of the books and 
their authors, will place her in the position of a counselor, 
a literary adviser, a helper. 

As to fostering a taste for good literature, it seems as 
necessary to the development of a complete and well- 
rounded person that a correct taste in books be aroused, 
as that the desires for vocations be guided to a sensible 
outcome. Here is a chance for the teacher to spread the 
gospel of good literature into homes otherwise without light 
—or with the false light of the trashy and cheap novels 
whose existence is, unfortunately, one of the earmarks of 
the age. 

You can scarcely believe that a twelve-year-old street- 
raised, semi-delinquent, Diamond-Dick-devouring, young 
American will get half the pleasure out of “Treasure Island” 
that he will, unless you try him at it. And, by the way, do 
you, Madam Teacher, know enough about boys’ books, in 
addition to what you know about girls’ books, to be able 
to.sensibly pick out the differences between the pulpitish 
sermonizing of some types of books, and the red-blood kind 
which teach as they awaken admiration with the thrills? 
Do you know the difference between “Sanford and Mer- 
ton” and, say, Christy Mathewson’s “ Pitching in a Pinch’’? 
Have you been racking your brain to see what you might 
do to raise yourself in the estimation of the almost incor- 
rigible, who has a healthy scorn of all things feminine, and 
to creep even slightly into his boyish confidence? When 
you can talk to him as his equal in matters dear to the boy’s 
hearts, you may find that if he had his way, he would, as 
we have heard it expressed (by one of him), “chuck the 
whole shootin’-match in the alley,” so far as the first- 
named book is concerned. But the latter one is just the 
kind of bait for you (scholastic) fishers of men to use. 
From sports to battles perhaps, chivalry, Robin Hood, and 
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King Arthur. Froissart is easy, then all the other old 
favorites. Then Stevenson, and so on up to Scott, and 
even to the heights of Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum” — 
and all with enjoyment, because spontaneous. 

To have fulfilled its true mission, then, the library in the 
school must be in constant action. If your shelves are 
full, something is wrong. They ought to be half empty. 
Circulation is defective, stagnant. The body will starve. 
The library must serve the pupils, of course; the teachers, 
most certainly; the parents, in so far as is possible. Above 
all, a careful attention to the direction of training in the 
lower grades will make the library habit one which, in the 
higher grades, will give fair promise of remaining for life 
—a real enjoyment of that wealth of literature which the 
great minds of all ages have bequeathed to us as their most 
valuable possession. 


The Girl and the Schools 


M. V. O’SHEA, The University of Wisconsin 


VERYBODY seems to be interested these days in 
the question of whether boys and girls should be 
treated just alike in the schools. Evidently un- 
prejudiced observers are reaching the conclusion 

that the welfare of girls requires that their work be made 
more personal than is desirable in the case of boys. A 
letter just received from a correspondent gives the result 
of his observations, extending over a number of years, 


of the girls who graduate from his school. He says that 


a large proportion of them are not well developed physi- 
cally. Their shoulders are uneven, or their backs are not 
straight, or they do not assume good positions in standing 
or walking, and the like. He thinks that at least one 
third of a girl’s work in school should relate to the devel- 
opment of a good physique, and healthful bodily habits. 
No doubt some teachers will differ radically from this 
view. They will feel that the best thing that can be done 
for a girl is to cultivate her mind, and then her body will 
take care of itself. 

But is it not true that a “cultivated” mind in an un- 
gainly or devitalized body will be of doubtful value for 
a woman. May it not even be a source of unhappiness to 
her, since she will be made all the more sensitive of her 
defects? Unquestionably, intellectual training at the 
expense of comeliness and vigorous health is the cause 
of discontent in the case of some of the girls and women 
one meets. There is a biological aspect to this question 
which many people appear to ignore altogether. The 
chief requirement after all fora woman is to be personally 
well-poised and attractive. The main factor in attrac- 
tiveness without doubt is good sense and sound judgment, 


. which come through experience with people and things 


and from training in the schools. But certainly a very 
important element in attractiveness is good bodily devel- 
opment and control, which means that the latter ought 
to receive a reasonable amount of attention in the regular 
educational program. 

If the writer could have his way, all girls in the schools, 
of whatever grade, would every day engage in exercises 
which would have for their aim to develop health and 
bodily symmetry, poise, control, and grace. There would 
be a good deal of gymnastic dancing and the lighter games 
and plays that demand agility and that awaken enthusiasm. 
It would probably not be at all beyond reason to require 
a girl to devote one-third of her time to matters pertaining 
to bodily improvement, in all that this means. Of course, 
those persons who see no difference between the needs 
of men and women for effectively solving the problems 
of everyday life will be inclined to doubt the wisdom of 
making any distinction between boys and girls in the 
schools. But there is,a difference between them, and all 
who have the training of the young under their care should 
recognize this difference, and should plan educational 
programs accordingly. 
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Teaching the Child to Assume 
Responsibility 
MARIE ANDERSON 


Did it ever occur to you that we as teachers waste so 
much time and energy on work that children should be 
permitted or instructed to do? If we do work which they 
ought to learn how to do, we are robbing them of valuable 
opportunities. 

We like the monitor system in our department. We 
make use of from eight to twelve monitors per week, whose 
duties are to perform certain necessary little tasks every day. 
These monitors are given the right to appoint their own 
successors, at the end of the week, with the undertanding 
that they also give them the necessary instructions. 

First of all, you may wish to have all children’s hands and 
faces clean. A child can see to that as well as you can — 
give him the right to send children who are dirty to the 
wash-room-to clean up. He can be called the Cleanliness 
monitor. Another monitor would be the Time-keeper. 
He gives ‘the’ signal for work and tools to be put away. 
I have found that children had learned to tell time very 
shortly after they had been given this nsibility. An- 
other monitor could see that things in the room were in 
proper places, and another that tools and books were put 
away properly in the cases, 

The temperature monitor records the temperature of 
the room every hour. Then there are several visitors’ 
monitors, who see to it that people coming into the room 
are properly cared for, viz., that visitors are instructed 
as to the kind of work done in the room, and given informa- 
tion that would be of interest to them. 

Then, also, we have a “Good English” monitor, who 
watches the conversation of the children. 

With few: exceptions, the children assume these respon- 
sibilities voluntarily, and are much benefited thereby. 

To make these special tasks more interesting, we had 
small badges made of tin, about two inches in diameter, 
with a panel across the center for a card upon which the 
name of the monitor is written. 

Pins are soldered to the back of these badges, so they 
can be worn by the monitors during the time they are on 
duty. 





The Value of “Do” 


CELIA RICHMOND 


OU all know Johnie Don’t. His mother says, 
“Don’t throw your cap down, Johnnie. Don’t 
make so much noise. Don’t eat like that.” It 
is don’t do this or that from morning until night, 

until he really wonders what he can do. 

And very often when he goes to school his teacher helps 
his mother by giving such directions as, “Don’t turn 
around in your seat. Don’t whisper, Johnnie. Don’t step 
on the heels of Mary when you march.” 

What can he do but think of the thing which he has been 
commanded not to do? The words run over in his mind, 
“Step on Mary’s heels as you march.”” Perhaps the “Don’t” 
has failed to really get consciousness. At any rate he 
marches as he did before you spoke and again steps on 
Mary’s heels. 

The idea! Johnnie actually disobeyed you, and you had 
just said, “Johnnie, don’t step on Mary’s heels.” 

Of course he had to leave the line, and take his seat; 
perhaps something more serious must take place. 

Did it ever occur to you that the way you gave directions 
might make a difference in the way those directions were 
obeyed? I try to eliminate the word “don’t” from my 
school-room vocabulary, for I believe we are all happier 
without it. Deal with positive instead of negative 
measures, in speaking. 

The children are marching disorderly to-day. Some 
have a space of nearly four feet between them, while others 
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are stepping on the heels of the one in front of them. What 
shall I do? Stop and say, “Don’t crowd the one in front 
of you and yet be careful that you don’t lag behind?”’ 

No, I can’t say that for there are the “don’ts.” 

“You may halt just where you are,” I am saying to my 
grades who have had plenty of drill in visualizing measure- 
ments. “How many of you want to show me with your 
hands how far a foot and a half is? That is splendid! 
When you are marching I am sure you would make a 
beautiful line if you kept just a foot and a half a part. 
You may fix the line yourselves, now, as you are just that 
far apart. If I see any one too near his neighbor I shall 
think he doesn’t know how far eighteen inches is.” 

They are very proud of their ability to measure distances, 
so the line is kept almost perfect. 

Avoid the necessity (?) of saying, “Don’t,” by telling 
the children what to do. 

If you are tempted to say, “Johnnie, don’t turn around 
in your seat,” put it this way; and say, “I like to see your 
face this way, John. I am sure you would not like to see 
the back of my head instead of my face. I couldn’t help 
you then, nor can you study in that position.” 

And all this leads toward that ideal state of order which 
every teacher wishes for. May I say, “more than lead 
to order,” for I believe it is necessary in order to have 
good order. 





Moving Pictures 


FLORENCE ARCHIBALD 
HEY are not the kind we go to see in a theatre, 
but the ones that have delighted my second grade 
boys and girls this year. 

We have an attic at home well supplied with old 
magazines of various kinds. I knew there were many pic- 
tures I could use at school, but was puzzled for some time 
just how to get them ready for the children. 

To use them mounted on cardboard was the cheapest 
way, but small fingers will get dirty and small folks do not 
always mind the warning, “Hands off,” any more than 
grown-ups do. After a few weeks the pictures are soiled 
and are past usefulness. 

The best way, of course, was to have them framed, but 
this meant not only a big expense, but a large amount of 
store room, between holidays, that I do not have. 

Finally, I used this plan. My brother made me fourteen 
frames 17” x 14” of light oak that matched the school-room 
woodwork. He bought a box of glass at wholesale rates, 
so the frames cost very little. He had no experience in 
that line, but they turned out very well. Any teacher 
could do it herself if she could borrow a mitre box. 

The glass is fastened in permanently with brads. The 
pictures, mounted on cardboard of the right size, are put in 
temporarily by light white-headed pins. ' 

It takes only a very short ti e to change pictures. 
I ordered cardboard wholesale and had it cut to order. It 
is white and so shows the pictures up to the best advantage. 
White could not possibly be used without a glass: 

Some are hung low down where small folks can see, and 
others are simply stood on the chalk ledge. 

Some of the pictures have a story connected with them. 
This I slip in a paper pocket on the back of the cardboard 
mount. In this way, I can have the story for reference 
while they look at the picture, although, of course, I tell it, 
not read it. 

Fourteen seemed a large supply, but I find I need more 
already. You doubtless know the story, “ What You Look 
for You Will Find.” I certainly found this true of pictures. 
I did not half guess the wealth in my attic until I spent 
a happy day up there, just looking. 

At Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, and Christmas there were 
many magazine covers in color as well as smaller pictures. 
New Year’s brought the babies by the score and jolly snow 
pictures. 

February has been a busy month with Valentines, 
Lincoln, Washington and Longfellow. 
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I was surprised the interest they took in postcard views 
of Mt. Vernon I got when I visited there last year. I al- 
ways introduce the pictures when they first are put up. 

For March there -will be animal pictures. There are 
ye pages of cats and dogs. Thechildren will love them, 
I know. 

April will give the chickens and rabbits a turn to meet 
the little ‘olks and in May Memorial Day will be the im- 
portant date. 

June will bring the lovely rose covers and other flowers 
that children in crowded districts seldom see. 

Then, too, this month is circus time in.our city and I can 
hardly wait to see those animals assembled ready to appear. 
I bought postcards in Bronx Park a few years ago with 
this idea in mind. 

Besides any regular days to celebrate there are the lovely 
Indian, Dutch, Eskimo, and child. life pictures. I hope to 





Manual Arts in Primary Grades 
M ANDERSEN 


Y construction, or manual arts, we usually mean 

B such work as cardboard and clay modeling, paper 

cutting, work in textiles, doll-houses, decoration, 
painting and drawing. 

Perhaps you remember that this so-called handwork 
originated largely as busy work with the primary teachers 
years ago. It was used chiefly as a means for discipline, 
then, or for children who were considered too young to us¢ 
books — in short, it was merely an incentive to keep chil- 
dren busy, so they would not cause unncessary disturbances. 

Later this busy work was condemned on account of eye- 
strain and because it proved too sedentary, yet because 
the child entered into the work with so much enthusiasm, 
and because it did train the child to become more skillful 
in his drawing and writing and gave opportunity for 
motor activity, it was changed to larger and coarser 
work, and has become more or less a recognized factor in 
education. 

The ‘kindergarten has, of course, more than emphasized 
the value of these motor activities in child development, as 
has also Child Study and Psychology. 

Our schools are constantly giving opportunities for idea- 
getting through reading, numbers, literature, songs and 
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get in some lessons in hygiene also. The possibilities are 
endless. 

Our school opens fifteen minutes before school begins. 
It used to be a problem to know what to do with the chil- 
dren when they first came in. The pictures have solved it. 
They never seem to tire of looking. Many of them are for- 
eign children and so pictures mean even more than stories. 

Drawings on the board are a very nice thing, but if 
one is not an artist, and has only a little spare board room 
and not very much time for that work, pictures are not 
apt to be plentiful. 

It always seems hard to rub off pictures that take hours 
to put on. These framed pictures are a permanent yet 
ever changing picture show that grows from year to year. 

My plan does mean work the first year to get a founda- 
tion, but it is very fascinating and you will feel well repaid 
when you see how much the children enjoy it. 








nature-study, but are more negligent in giving adequate 
opportunities for expressing those ideas, yet we know 
it to be the law of human nature to acquire, then express 
This expression in primary grades may be sand or clay 
modeling, pottery, weaving, or water color drawing — the 
important point of course, here, being that the plastic 
mediums should come first. 

A child’s first efforts are, of course, not artistic—he plays 
for the joy of the action almost wholly; what he cannot 
supply with his hands he supplies with his imagination — 
any kind of a four-legged beast he models would serve 
equally well for a horse, cow, or dog. He likes clay and 
sand because they yield so readily, he likes paper and 
scissors, because he can make a noise, he likes the block- 
building because he doesn’t have to sit still, and, of course, 
he likes color—all children do. This stage of working 
for the joy of the action only, however, usually is of very 
short duration; he soon comes to the point where he 
really wants to make something to serve a purpose. For 
instance, if he is weaving a rug, let it be for the doll house; 
if clay pottery, let it be for seeds or bulbs; if it is spotting 
in designs, let it be for doll-house, wall-paper or note-book 

Construction work like this, with aim and motive and 
opportunities for making inventions of his own, seems t: 
me to bea real live essential in the educative process of the 
child and art education in the child’s own sphere. 
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I used to feel that construction work belonged more to 
what is termed manual training than it did toart education, 
but it really is both, because there is no specializing in 
these lower grades— it is the data gathering stage and 
variety of mediums is necessary. 

We use nature study in like manner. Nature study is 
not a science, but is data-gathering for all sciences. 

Clay and sand seem to be the best mediums to work out 
ideas gained from literature, songs, nature study; color 
should enter immediately, of course, when expressing on a 
flat surface. Crayola is better for first grade than water- 
color, but water color should be used as soon as they can 
learn to handle it. 

Aside from the above, I think the doll house (old and 
unsuccessful as it has proved in many instances) is still an 
important center of art and constructive education, for 
the reason above stated: that a child always has a motive 
when making for the doll-house. 

We usually take it up in spring after the children have 
had previous work in construction, so they can go ahead 
more independently. 


I know of no better color training than working out color 
schemes for the different rooms of the doll-house and in 
rug-weaving you make it as simple or complex as is deemed 
necessary. The doll-house suggests paper construction 
simple enough for first and sufficiently complex for the 
third and fourth grades. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that there is to be 
no technical or direct work in these grades — a child must 
always be taught the proper way to do these things — but 
is there not too much isolated and aimless work? The 
crying need of our schools to-day in manual arts is aim 
and purpose, and a child can be taught to have aim and 
purpose in his play world by means of these constructive 
activities; in other words, training the boy or girl for the 
work shops or the art rooms, let us educate him or her 
from the very beginning — open the channels for right- 
thinking and doing from the very beginning. Then this 
construction serves not only for gaining manual dexterity, 
but for character building, and whether it is classed as 
manual training or art education, matters little, so long 
as we recognize its value in the child’s development. 
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“Japan” Day in a Primary School 





Brave Little Gardens 


Mary E. JACKSON 


Brave little garden of posies bright, 

Tucked in a corner out of sight, 

Cramped by the brick wall, scorched by the sun, 
Yet bravely smiling at every one! 

The thoughtless see but a back-yard bare, 

But Love plants a brave little garden there. 


Brave little garden of loving deeds, 
Often neglected, choked with weeds, 

Yet here and there a kind thought grows 
To something fairer than lily or rose. 

Men look for marvelous deeds and rare, 
*But God sees the brave little garden there! 
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How to Teach Spelling 
Mary KERR 


PELLING holds a most important place in the 

w, school work of the child, and from the time he 
first enters school it should receive most careful 
attention. 

As the first step in the teaching of reading the teacher 
gives the child some simple word, one with which he is 
familiar. She lets him see the word, and must be sure 
that he can recognize it whenever and wherever he sees 
it. When a group of these words have been learned they 
may be combined into simple sentences. But while this 
process is going on, the first steps in the teaching of spelling 
may be taken. When a word is being taught the child 
may be told the names of the letters in that word and thus 
learn how to spell it. 

Early in the work of the child simple phonograms are 
taught, also the sounds of letters. In this way a number 
of words are learned phonetically, and it is a simple step to 
the spelling of the words by letter. 

One writer has said that “eye training and ear training 
are very important factors in the process of teaching spell- 
ing, hence they must not be neglected.” The phonetic 
work is a great help in the training of the ear, and the eye 
must be trained to recognize the words when seen on the 
board or in the book. Poor spelling often results from 
defective eye-sight or hearing, and the inability to speak 
plainly. 

In a few weeks’ time formal spelling may be begun. Our 
first and second year teachers have prepared a uniform list 
of words to be used in these grades. The first year list 
includes two hundred words, and the second year list four 
hundred. These words were selected from the reading 
books used in the grades, and from a list of words used in 
the schools of a nearby city. Care was taken to select 
words familiar to the child; that is, words that he has in his 
vocabulary, and that he knows how to use. 

In the second year a month or six weeks ‘is taken to review 
the first year words. When taking up the second year’s 
work, I give but six new words to a lesson. 

This lesson is used first in an oral recitation, and then as 
a written lesson. The words are placed upon the board, 
and the list pronounced by the class. Pointing to each 
letter in the word, the lesson is spelled in concert. This 
is done two or three times. After the first time the words 
are not taken in regular order. If there are words that are 
especially hard, it is a help to the pupil to call attention 
to these words, and to give extra drill. Some time ago we 
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had the word great. The first time we had it, a number 
spelled it grate. This form we have not had, and the pupils 
were not expected to know the difference in meaning. 
When it came to the preparation of the written lesson, I 
drew a little line under ea, and not one pupil in the A class 
missed the word and only one in the B. 

This is only the drill or preparation for the lesson. When 
the class is dismissed each pupil writes the entire lesson, 
not each word, a given number of times. 

This practice is disapproved by many, but little children 
do not know how to study as older ones do, and the writing 
helps to fix the form of the word in their minds, and at the 
same time serves as a piece of busy work. During the 
summer I heard a number of lectures by Mrs. Gordon, the 
author of the Gordon Readers, and a question that she 
left with us was, “Is constant repetition better than inter- 
rupted repetition?” The latter seems to be the better, 
and for this reason — the whole lesson is written at one 
time. 

In schools where the classes are not too large it is a good 
plan to have every word in the lesson spelled by each pupil, 
but in our schools we do not have the time for this. It is 
usually possible to go around the class two or three times. 
When a pupil misses a word I give him the correct form, 
and before the class is dismissed all who missed are again 
called upon for their words. If any one seems to have 
especial trouble he may be sent to the board to write the 
word a number of times, spelling it again after it is written. 
Try to have each one sure of every word before leaving the 
class. Not much can be gained by keeping little children 
after school. Their hours are long, and they are tired, 
but if poor spelling on the part of a pupil is the result of 
inattention or lack of effort, it is sometimes.a good plan to 
detain him until the lesson is learned. 

The same preparation is made for the written lesson. 
When ready to place the words upon the board, I sometimes 
ask how many can tell me how to write them, again they 
are asked how many remember a word of the oral lesson. 
Different ones are called upon until the entire list is given. 

We often find that a child spells well orally, but makes 
numerous mistakes in a written lesson. Here we must re- 
member that some of these little minds think slowly, and 
that the little fingers are unskilled in reproducing the 
thought. At the same time we should work for the correct 
formation of letters, and in marking a paper these mistakes 
should not be overlooked, even to the dotting of an i or j 
or the crossing of a 7. 

A helpful suggestion that was given me along this line 
was to send pupils to the board, and give them very simple 
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words. The teacher can watch the work, and mistakes 
in writing may be immediately corrected. 

Constant review is necessary to keep the words in mind. 
A good plan is to place upon the board the words of each 
day’s lesson, and to make the work of Friday a review of all 
the words learned during the week. Sometimes the pupils 
may be asked to use the words in sentences. 

Another of Mrs. Gordon’s suggestions was to. use sen- 
tences in the daily recitation. Instead of merely pro- 
nouncing the list of words the teacher would dictate sen- 
tences to the class, each sentence to include one word of the 
lesson. Friday’s lesson would include all the words of the 
week. 

The second grade pupils are expected to learn how to 
spell the names of the months and the days of the week. 
This would be a hard task if given in two or three lessons, 
but when a new month comes in, the child is interested 
in learning how to spell the name of that month. The days 
of the week may be taught as they come, also the seasons. 
Many words may also be taught as special days occur during 
the school year. 


The Green Gate 
| ANNE P. L. FIeELp 


Around our garden is a wall, 
It’s made of stucco gray — 
It really isn’t high at all, 
So grown-up people say, 
But if you’re little you can’t see 
Outside unless you climb a tree! 


So Father made a gate of green, 
And when it’s open wide, 

We see whatever’s to be seen, 
And folks can see inside — 

Now, if you’re not so very tall 

You like to have gates in a wall! 
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Dramatizing Pictures 
LypiA MARGARET WILBUR 


LMOST any picture that has two or more figures 

and that expresses action to some extent, is good 

for dramatization. The picture is to be used as a 

scene, around which the story to be dramatized 

is built. At first it will be necessary for the teacher to lead 

the class and the best way of doing this is by means of the 
co-operative story. 

Take, for instance, the pictures of children used by the 
Eastman Company to advertise the Brownie Kodak. 
Usually these pictures are in colors and are very attractive 
when mounted on a gray board. The one used in the fol- 
lowing lesson is of two children, a boy and a girl, in a grove 
of pine trees. The boy is seated on a log and the girl is 
taking his picture. 

Place the picture where all in the class can see it, and then 
have a short talk about it. Let the children suggest the 
names, ages, and relationship of the people in the picture 
and by questioning arouse an active interest. Who in the 
class owns a kodak? How do you take pictures with it? 
What kind of a day must you have to get good pictures? 
Who can show how to hold a kodak when taking a picture? 
Which way must the light shine? 

The teacher then begins the story as follows: 


When Marion was ten years old, her 
for a birthday. She was very, for she had wanted 
one for a It was a bright , and right 
after —— Marion said to her —— Rob, “Let’s go out in 
the ——. I'll take my new kodak and maybe we can get 
some good 

Rob ran for his and they started. The park was 
near by and soon they were walking under the tall 
Marion saw a pretty blue and Rob saw a squir- 
rel. At last they came to a place where the sun shone 
and 

“Sit down on that ——, Rob,” said Marion, “and I'll 
take your picture first.” So Rob sat down, pushed his hat 
on the —— of his head and sat very ——. “Click!” went 
the and the picture was taken. “Now I'll take yours, 
Marion,” said Rob. So Marion showed him how and he did. 

Rob wanted to go home right away so he could see his 
picture. He was only and didn’t know much about 
kodaks. Marion told him how pictures are made. 

On the way home they saw the gray —— again. Marion 
stood very still until he came near and she took his picture 
too as he sat on the low branch of a tree. When they got 
home Mother was waiting for them, and they told her all 
about what they had seen that afternoon. 





gave her a —— 












































Tell this story several times. It is not necessary to tell 
it exactly the same way every time. In fact, it isa good plan 
to allow members of the class to supply more and more of 
the conversational parts of the story. Encourage origi- 
nality as much as possible. 

And now the class is ready for the play: Choose for the 
first time children who can be depended upon to speak 
clearly and slowly. One girl is chosen for the mother, 
another for Marion, a smaller boy for Rob, a girl with a 
blue dress for the bluebird Marion sees,’and a boy with a 
gray suit for Rob’s squirrel. A chalk box will do for the 
kodak, the seats‘and desks are the park, with a front seat 
for the stump. As far as possible, leave the arrangement 
of the stage properties to the actors. Insist that those 
who do not take part, sit perfectly still, whether they are 
interested or not — it will be excellent training for the time 
when they are old enough to go to see real plays in a 
real theatre. The teacher, too, should make all her sug- 
gestions before the play begins and reserve all criticisms 
until it is finished. This may be difficult to do at first, 
especially if the children are unused to dramatizing, but it 
will help wonderfully in making the actors indenendent 
and the play really interesting and worth while. 

Let the children try the scene of the picture first, and 
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insist that they make it as nearly like the picture as possible. 
The next time the story is dramatized, choose an alto- 
gether different set of children for the cast. 


The following story, based on the picture by Landseer 
called “Saved,” was dramatized by my first grade chil- 
dren. The picture was first discussed in class. The de- 
tails were brought out by questioning: What has hap- 
pened to the little girl? Do you think she is really 
drowned? (Teach the word unconscious.) What has the 
dog done? Where are they lying? (Teach pier.) What 
do you think the dog is doing? What kind of a dog is it? 
How old do you think the little girl is? What do you 
think she was doing when she fell in? Were there other 
children near by or was she alone? . What do you think 
would be a good name for her? For the dog? 

The story was then told, the teacher stopping occasion- 
ally to allow the children to supply words or phrases. 


Mary lives near the seashore. She has a big pet dog 
whose name is Hero. He is her favorite playmate and they 
often spend hours playing together in the sand or in the 
water near the shore. Mary’s mother is not afraid, for 
she knows that Hero will take good care of her little girl. 

One day when Mary was much smaller than she is now, 
she and Hero went down to the beach. Mary wanted io 
find some shell dishes for her play house. She wand red 
on and on, finding one lovely shell after another, until 
she came to an old pier some distance from her home. 
Mary had never been there before and she thought it great 
fun to watch the big green waves roll in and break against 
the sides of the pier. She got nearer and nearer the edge, 
and laughed in delight when the spray dashed her face. 
At last there came a wave larger than any of the others. 
It splashed over the pier and washed all about Mary’s 
feet. It frightened her and she turned to run back, but she 
slipped instead, lost her balance, and rolled over the side 
into the deep water. 

Hero heard her scream and like a flash he leaped after 
her, caught her dress in his strong jaws, and swam with her 
to the pier. She was almost too heavy for him and he was 
just able to lift her to the edge. There he lay with her on 
his big paws, too tired to climb up beside her. But he 
barked and barked, until some one came to help him. 

Since that day, Mary’s mother knows that when Hero 
is with her, Mary is sure to be well taken care of. 


This story was told a number of times. One day I 
told it alone. The next day the children supplied words 
or even phrases and short sentences, and the day after that 
one child told a part of it and another told the rest. When 
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at last I asked who could tell it alone there were plenty oi 
volunteers. 

And now the children were ready to dramatize. William, 
one of the larger boys, was chosen to act the part of Hero, 
and Helen (a small girl that I was sure William could lift) 
for Mary. The kindergarten table was used for the pier 
and the space inside the circle of chairs for the water. 
Mary’s home was to be in the opposite corner of the room. 
I made very few suggestions, for the children were used to 
dramatizing and I wanted to see what they could do with 
this play alone. When everything was ready, I sat down 
in one of the seats at the back of the room and the children 
began. 

“Mother, may I go down to the shore to play? I want 
to find some shell dishes,” asked Mary. 

“Yes; but take Hero with you.” 

“Come, Hero!” the little girl called, and followed by 
Hero (on hands and feet) she started for the shore. Sh« 
wandered along (picking up bits of paper from the floor 
until she came to the pier. She climbed upon it and began 
to throw stones into the water, getting nearer and neare! 
the edge. When she tumbled off and screamed, Hero 
was after her like a flash. He half carried her back to the 
pier and there he lay, half on the pier with Mary on his 
“fore feet.” He barked and barked until Mother came 

“Good Hero! good dog!” said Mother, patting him on 
the head. 

And the play was finished. 

Such dramatization as this, no matter how simple it may 
be, is of value because it is spontaneous. It trains a child 
in imagination and expression, it gives him self-confidence, 
and makes him appreciative of another’s efforts. 


Pictures that are simple in composition are best in be- 
ginning this work in dramatization. The stories, too, 
should be kept simple. The lesson given above was used 
after several weeks of dramatizing had accustomed the 
children to thinking out details for themselves. 

The following pictures are excellent for this work: 


Feeding Her Birds. — Millet 

Inquietude. — Millet 

A Helping Hand.— Renouf (Use a low table for the 
boat.) 

The Doll’s Bath. — Igler 

Kiss Me. — Holmes (A child may be the big dog and 
a doll or Teddy Bear the puppy.) 

Nest Hunting. — Elizabeth Gardner 

The Five Senses and other pictures. — Jessie Wilcox 
Smith 

The Kewpie Pictures. — Rose O'Neil. 
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Dreams 
*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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The Merry Way 
SusAN M. KANE 


I always come to school each day 

Along the road called the Merry Way, 
And the things I hear and the things I see 
Would make the leaves of a Wonder-tree. 


I stood to-day, by the brook, quite still, 
And now I know it’s the Laughter mill. 
I heard it chuckle, giggle and squeal, 
And then ‘‘Ha, ha!” with a ringing peal. 


And a pond, where green-backed froggies play, 

Is the place where all the dimples stay. 

My cheeks had two, one came in my chin, 

When I searched the place where a frog jumped in. 


And many more went skimming away 

To ride on the heaps of white cloud spray, 
That looked like a flock of woolly sheep 

All floating about where the pond was deep. 


Then on I went, and came to a place 
Where spiders had woven fairy lace. 

Two beetles, black as birds you could name, 
Were having a lively football game. 


I heard in the grass the queerest sound! 

A grasshopper fiddler there I found. 

And then from trees came a loud “Rat, tat!” 
A drummer made it, who wore a red hat. 


More strange than these are things you may see, 
In brook, in field, by pond or in tree, 

If you always come to school each day 

Along the road called the Merry Way. 
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NUMBER LESSONS 


Arithmetic for Second Grade 








A. B. W. 
June 
First, WEEK 
Monday 
1 lb. = —— oz. 
; lb. = —— 07%. 
i lb. = —— oz. 
t lb. = —- 02 
5 lb. + 3 Ib. = —— oz. 
Ib. + } Ib. = — OZ. 
% lb. + 4 lb. = *— oz. 
1 lb. + 3 |b. = — 02. 
“2 Ib."= — oz. 
2 lb. + 3 |b. = OZ. 
Tuesday 
9346 9000 9000 8000 
—4807 3482 —546 —3543 
700 7000 5000 5009 
— 268 —268 —3493 —3726 
W ednesday 
946 347 853 936 
x5 x4 x3 x4 
649 743 583 639 
x4 «5 x4 x2 
906 708 309 506 


x4 x5 x3 x4 


Thursday 
3 bu. apples at $1.25 per bu. _— 
4 bu. potatoes at $1.20 per bu. _— 
2 Ib. butter at $.35 per lb. —_ — 


3 bunches of lettuce at 8 centsa bunch. — — 
3 lb. of beef at 12 cents a lb. —_ — 
4 lb. of cheese at 28 cents a Ib. _-_ — 


2 sacks of flour at $1.65 a sack . —_ — 
5 gal. of vinegar at 35 cents a gal. —_ — 


Friday (Dictation) 
. 9435 7024 4356 8430 
—3768 —3976 4029 —4675 


193 338 147 448 . 
46 40 334 39 

400 407 45 284 
74 95 683 59 


SECOND WEEK 

Monday 

3 X 16.cents = 

What will 3 readers-cost at 16 cents each? 

4 X 24 hours = 

There are 24 hours ina day. How many hours in 4 days? 

A boy paid 80 cents for 4 lb. of.candy. How much was 
it a b.? 

4 X 48 lb. = 

How many pounds of butter are there in 4 tubs each con- 
taining 48 Ib.? 

Two boys weigh 170 Ib. One weighs 90 Ib. How much 
does the other weigh? 























Tuesday 
4 it. = —— inches. 
5 ft. = —— inches. 
3 ft. = —— inches. 
1 yd. = inches. 
4 fit. + 4 ft. inches. 
5 ft. — 3 ft. = inches. 
3 ft. + + ft. = —— inches. 
1 yd. — 9 inches = inches. 
2 yd. = inches. 
Wednesday (Dictation) 
447 493 $ 7.26 $25.64 
76 56 15.00 3.18 
325 408 4.05 4.72 
55 32 7.67 6.78 
$16.24 $17.40 $21.65 $74.35 
—3.87 —3.94 —12.78 —36.29 
Thursday 


5 Ib. lard at 17 cents lb. —_ — 
3 Ib. chicken at 16 cents Ib. atte’ ache 
4 doz. lemons at 40 cents doz. —_ — 


3 doz. eggs at 18 cents doz. —_ — 
2 pkg. grape nuts at 10 cents package aii: 
2 bottles milk at 9 cents each —_- — 


4 cans of tomatoes at 10 cents —_ — 
6 Ib. beef at 15 cents —j 
1 pk. potatoes at $1.20 bu. —_ — 
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At 75 cents each, what will 5 sleds cost? 


—— 


5)$75 


Five chairs cost $75 what will one chair cost? 





4)$37.60 


Four chairs cost $37.60 what will one chair cost? 
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Friday (Dictation) FourTH WEEK 
1539 1895 1830 1764 
x5 x5 x5 x5 7 = — of 28 4 = — of 48 
— —_— — 9 = — of 36 7 = — of 35 
10 = — of 50 11 = — of 55 
234 567 809 342 5 = — of 45 6 = — of 24 
x4 x4 x4 x3 
ase Br ia owe > a + of 270 = ; of 320 = 
2 = 3 ‘ ‘ = 
576 804 908 768 H . a yr H r oe 
ek Tuesday (Dictation) 
936 475 937 $17.25 
—— Tarp Warn 78 396 68 6.03 
se sarc 43 878 409 16.30 
= of 250 + 40 = 6 X 40 = sane hen bites ee se 
4 of 210 + 60 = 7X = 
1 ‘ 
4 of 280 — 30 = 9X 530 = $19.47 $743 $642 $7.63 
6 of 300 + 40 = 7X 40 = —3.60 —378 ##—329 —2.46 
§ of 270 + 80 = 8 X 40 = me dia ais iene 
4 of 280 + 6 = 3 X 900 = > Bn a aRD on RA 
1 of 320 + 70 = 4X 800 = 3)2,805 4)3,352 6)270 8)256 
cies Wednesday . 
Tuesday (Dictation) There are 5 houses in a row and each house has 16 win- 
792 37 357 444 dows. How many windows are there in all? 
816 208 20 37 Harry has 3 twenty-five cent pieces. How much money 
54 19 64 23 has he? 
—_ 2 — aa If a girl went to school 20 days a month for 9 months, how 
many days would she attend? 
1079 7311 4000 3000 3 X 365 days = 
; 4198 2500 —oe There are 365 days a year. How nany days in three 
ys? ee — ad ye a years? 
vas Ninety boys belong to a certain school; 15 are absent. 
1369 2167 2299 2308 How many are present? 
x4 x4 x4 x4 
on- fame nemo ~<a —- Thursday 
3 Ib. coffee at 35 cents a Ib. —_ — 
ich , 2 Ib. bacon at 23 cents a lb. — — 
Wednesday 
Sih. colles' nt 20 cals 2 bb. ee 13 doz. oranges at 40 cents a doz. ants 
19 Ib. butter at 30 cents Ib. a tres 6 loaves of bread at 5 cents a 
: ues “a 
g bu. poatoes at 80 cents bu. 3 lb. of butter at 32 cents —_ — 
1 tok € ¢ 
3 doz. eggs at 23 cents doz. ee } gal. pickles at 20 cents quart ae 
4 lb. lard at 16 cents lb. _-_— re 
1 doz. oranges at 40 cents —-" 3 heads of cabbage at 8 cents _— 
eadynene 10 lb. sugar at 6 cents. —_ — 
3} doz. lemons at 30 cents —_ — 3 cans corn at 10 cents _— 
2 cans peas at 15 cents =—— 2 tb. coffee at 50 cents mati. 
3 qt. milk at 8 cents <> i : a 
a Friday 
/ 479 638 923 574 
Thersday 68 46 47 346 
+ of 350 = ¢ of 320 = 435 200 648 729 
+ of 350 = £ of 320 = 67 346 46 32 
+ of 280 = > of 360 = sin pas ae. ie 
3 4 
+ of 280 = 5 of 360 = 9345 7462 $9643 $74.26 
¢ of 240 = ts of 300 = —3008 —3788 —2758 33.45 
= of 240 = to of 300 = — — — nimetiee 
F “a 640 = 3)9684 7)238 4)1376 6)1938 
At $46 each what will 4 cows cost? 
45 x $6 = ‘ ) r 
At $6 each, what will 45 chairs cost? SUMMARY OF Yran's Work 
5 X 75 cents = 


At the end of the second year children should know how 
to add and subtract any numbers of not more than four 
digits; should know the tables of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 5’s, and their 
application in simple multiplication and division; should 
know how to read and write dollars and cents; should be 
familiar with inch, foot, yard, pt., qt., gal., pk., bu., nickel, 
dime, quarter, half dollar, oz. and lb.; should be able to 
reason _- themselves simple problems in addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division. 
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How W e B egin Using double consonants for initial sound: 
black braid clown crow 
X dread flower frown glass 
ae, ae seen green plate prance scare 
Kate K. O'NEILL scratch skin small snow 
(Book rights reserved) spoon splinter spring squall 
IVE very little really new work this month. Give — strong sweet thread 
lists of words to pronounce. Mark the ones your ~ owes write 
children need. Some years we use very few marks, 
other years, nearly every word has to be marked. ch sh th th wh 
It depends upon the children you are dealing with. cheat sheep this think why 
List of names in alphabetical order. As far as possible 
use names of children in class, or names familiar to them. To be used in sentences: 
Girts’ NAMES himself herself myself yourself themselves th 
Anna, Bertha, Catherine, Doris, Ella, Frances, Gertrude, He told me so himself. 
Helen, Isabel, Jane, Kate, Laura, Mary, Nila, Olive, She went for it herself. 
Prudence, Queen, Ruth, Sara, Teresa, Una, Vera, Winifred, I will do that myself. 
Xena, Yetta, Zaidee. You get it yourself. 


They went to the woods themselves. 
Boys’ NAMES 


Arthur, Bruce, Carl, Don, Edgar, Frederick, George, @9yone someone everyone none (meaning no one) 
Harry, Ira, John, Kenneth, Lee, Morris, Niles, Orson, 





Paul, Quincy, Robert, Sam, Truman, Ulysses, Vance, I didn’t see anyone in the schoolhouse when I came. 
William, Xerxes, Yates, Zecco. Someone must have been here before I came. 

List using each letter and sound as initial letter: Everyone that can read it all may stand. 
None of us can read in the Fourth Reader. 

angel angry irmy awful 

ail beautiful candy gity anybody somebody everybody nobody 

darling évening énter éel 

eagle flight — 8YPSY I didn’t hear anybody. ‘ 

heart island mnsect jelly Somebody is under the piano. 

a — — a ooo Everybody may go home. SI 

od moe — out Nobody will bé there, it is so stormy. 

ointment oysters party queer b 

reach sight twice iseful h h h ti 

rae violet reves a anywhere somewhere everywhere nowhere 

yacht zebra é a 
Mother wouldn’t let me go anywhere to-day. 1 

List when sound cannot be used for first letter: I ne pat somewhere in this room and now I ‘ 

cannot find it. 

day réad cool brdok Isabel has looked everywhere for her doll. . 

pour cry pretty apples 3 a a Brownie Land, and Kewpie Land are in the b 
and of Nowhere. 

Using ar, er, ir, or, ur and tion: party, clover, girl, 


: . . - : \ 
border, purse, vacation. anything something everything nothing (no thing) 
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My doll hasn’t anything to wear. 

Mother will bring me something from down town. 
Edgar has nearly everything he wants. 

There is nothing under my desk. 


MENU 
(Explain) 
Breakfast Dinner Supper 
or 
Breakfast Lunch Dinner 


Use according to the way the meals are served in your 
locality. : 

Write what the children give and leave on board for 
another lesson or make your own menu and children read 
as you pronounce. The latter gives more rapid work. 


THE MontTHS 


For this use Miss Allen’s Month and Birthday poems 
given in PRIMARY EDUCATION a short time ago. 


help helpers work people 
busy lesson numbers 


We have ten little helpers 
In work or in play, 

And these ten little people 
Are busy all day. 


They help do our lessons, 
They help play our games, 

They help do our numbers, 
They help write ournames. 


These ten little helpers 
Are busy all day, 

They work while we work, 
They play while we play. 


Don’t let the school year end without first reading and 
then learning “Our Mother.” 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather, 
Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 

But only ONE MoTHeER the wide world over. 


If all the world were paper, 
And all the sea were ink, 

And all the trees were bread and cheese 
What would we have to drink? 


Frac Day 


To-day is Flag Day. Nearly everybody is wearing a 
small flag and there are large flags on all the houses. 

Our flag is red, white, and blue. The red means be 
brave, the white means be pure, and the blue means be 
true. 

The stripes are red and white. There are seven red stripes 
and six white ones. There are thirteen stripes in all. 
There are thirteen stripes because there were thirteen states 
at first. 

The blue part in the corner is called the field. There 
are white stars on the field. There are forty-eight stars 
because there are forty-eight States now. 

Betsey Ross made our first flag. She made it for George 
Washington. 

We think our flag is very beautiful and we all love it. 
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This is my country’s flag, 
And I’m my country’s boy (girl), 
To love and serve her 
Will ever be my joy. 
Now, let us all salute the flag 
That floats in beauty here, 
The flag that Washington so loved, 
The flag to us so dear. 


We give our heads, our hands, and our hearts to our coun- 
try: One country, one language, one flag. 





(Read or sing “America” or “Our country is America.” 
Words and music of last are given in Miss Poulsson’s “ Holi- 
day Songs.’’) 


GUESSING STORIES 


36 Once there was a little boy who must have been 
very lazy, for he used to go to bed before he was undressed. 

After he was in bed his mother used to go to kiss him 
good-night and she always found that he had taken one 
stocking off and left one stocking on. 

Who was he? 

37 There was a ship went sailing, sailing away on the 
big, big sea. It was a beautiful ship with golden masts 
and silken sails. 

This ship was full of pretty things that the captain was 
bringing to baby and me. ‘There were raisins and apples 
and all kinds of fruit in the cabin. The hold of the ship 
was filled full of sugar kisses. 

There were twenty-four sailors to take care of the ship. 
They had rings around their necks. 

The captain wore a red pointed cap and a blue jacket. 
He talked very queerly, for no matter what he wanted 
to say, it always was “Quack! quack!” 

Who was the captain? Who were the sailors? 

38 One day some one was running away. He met a man 
who asked him, “Where are you going?”” He said, “I’m 
leaving my mother, I’m growing so big.” 

The man said, “What, leaving yourmother? Well, you 
are very foolish. You are not old enough to leave your 
mother.” 

He went along and met a boy, who asked him, “Where 
are you going?” He said, “I have a new spade and I’m 
going to dig.” 

The boy said, “Well, I never saw anyone as young as 
you who could dig with a spade.” 

He went along and met a girl who asked him, “ Where are 
you going?” He said, “I’m going to the barber’s to buy 
me a wig.” 

She said, “Well, I never saw anyone as young as you 
who wore a wig.” 

He went along and met a woman who asked, “Where are 
you going?” He said, “Why, I am going to a ball to 
dance a fine jig.” She said, “Well, I never saw anyone 
as young as you go to a ball. You had better go home to 
your mother. “And he said, “Well, I guess I will,” and 
ran right back home. 

Who was he? 

39 There was a little boy who always wanted white 
bread and butte: for his supper? He couldn’t find any 
knife to cut his bread, so he sang, “How can I cut it with- 
out any knife?” 

Who was this boy? 

40 Who was the little boy who went to sea? He always 
wore silver buckles on his knee. 

41 Some one started out one beautiful sunshiny day 
to make a visit. 

As he passed by the homes of the gray pussy, brown fox, 
and black snake, they invited him to come in and visit 
them. He was very wise, for he did not accept their invita- 
tion. 

He went on until he came to the King’s house. He went 
in there and sang a song for him. 

Who was it? 
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42 Somebody went to town and bought something. 
This something that somebody bought would not go home. 

She was in a great hurry, so she asked a stick, some fire, 
some water, an ox, a butcher, a rope, a rat and a cat to 
help her, but they wouldn’t. 

Then she asked a dog to help her. The dog said he 
would and bit the cat; the cat began to worry the rat; 
the rat began to gnaw the rope; the rope began to hang the 
butcher; the butcher began to kill the ox; the ox began to 
drink the water; the water began to quench the fire; the 
fire began to burn the stick; the stick began to beat the 
something, and somebody and her something reached home 
before midnight. 

Who were they? 

43 There were two little girls who lived with their 
mother in a small house in the woods. One very cold, 
stormy night some one rapped on the door. 

One of the little girls opened the door and in walked a big 
bear. 

Oh, how frightened they were! But mother said the bear 
would not hurt them. He lay down by the fire and soon 
the children began to play with him. In the morning the 
bear was gone. 

He came every night and soon the children loved him 
very much. 

Who were the little girls? 

Who can finish the story? 

44 Once upon a time there was an old lady who was 
always wishing some one would come. 

She used to spin and wish, spin and wish, spin and wish, 
all day long. 

One day when she was spinning and wishing a very queer 
thing happened. 

In at the window came two big big feet; then two fat, 
fat legs; then a wee, wee waist; then two broad, broad 
shoulders; and then a big, big head. 

Who came in? 

Who can finish the story? 

45 Once there was a girl who had two bad sisters. They 
made her do all the work and wouldn’t get her any pretty 
clothes to wear. 

One night the Prince gave a ball. 
but this girl had to stay at home. 

She was sitting by the fire crying when her fairy god- 
mother came. She made the girl a coach out of a pumpkin 
and turned some rats into horses. She changed the girl’s 
ragged clothes into beautiful ones and sent her to the ball. 

Who was the girl? 

Who will finish the story? 

46 Once there were two little children whose father 
and mother died. 

A bad man who wanted their money hired some robbers 
to kill them. 

These robbers took them into the woods. They did 
not kill them, but went away and left them in the woods. 

The children could not find their way out of the woods. 

They died, and someone covered them with beautiful 
leaves. 

Who were the children? 

Who covered them with leaves? 

47 Once on a time there was a very queer boy. He 
lived in Gooseland with Mother Goose and all the rest of 
her children. 

He was a tall boy, but he always wore a long-sleeved 
apron and a big straw hat. 

He liked to go fishing, but his mother wouldn’t let him go 
to the river, so he used to fish for whales in his mother’s 
big tin pail. 

One day he was out walking and met a man selling pies. 
Oh, how good those pies did look and smell! 

He walked up to the man and said he wanted one. 

The man asked him for the money, but he didn’t have 
ony, so he had to go without the pie. 

Ine day he saw some boys eating plums and wanted 
same. He saw some thistles growing in a field. He went 
to see if he could pick plums off the thistles. He found 
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no plums, but he pricked nis fingers so badly that he began 
to whistle for fear he would cry. 

Who was the queer boy? 

48 Once there was a very foolish boy. He and his 
mother were very poor. She sent him to town one day 
to sell their cow. é 

He met a man and traded the cow for a handful of beans. 

His mother was very angry and threw the beans out of 
the window and sent the boy to bed without any supper. 

In the morning the beans had grown so high that they 
reached way up in the sky. 

The boy went out and climbed up the beanstalk. 

Who was the boy? 

What did he find up in the sky? 

Who can finish the story? 

49 There was a boy whoran away. He was chased by a 
little old man; a little old woman; a barn full of threshers 
a field full of mowers; a cow and a horse, but they couldn’! 
catch him. 

He met a fox and they ran on together, until they cam« 
to a river. The boy could not swim, so the fox told hin 
he’d carry him across. 

He jumped on the fox’s back and the fox swam across 
eo when they reached the other side the old fox ate the 
oy. 

Who was the boy? 

50 What holiday comes the first day of January? 

Whose birthday is February twelfth? He was a very 
poor boy, but when he was a man, he was President of th 
United States. 

What day do we send flowers, books, candy, or pretty 
cards to our friends? Whose birthday is it? 

Whose birthday is February twenty-second? He is 
called the “Father of Our Country.” 

What day do we try to fool people? 

What day do we hang baskets of flowers on our friend’: 
doors? 

What day do we put flowers on the soldiers’ graves? 

What day do we all wear flags and put flags on our houses: 

What day do we have fire-crackers? 

What day does everybody stop work? 
banks, mills, shops and factories are closed. 

What day is October twelfth? 

Some one discovered America that day, and the day is 
named for him. 

What night do we have Jack-o’-lanterus and play tricks 
on people? 

What day do we go to church and give thanks? After 
church we go visiting or have company. We always hav: 
turkey and pumpkin pie. 

What night do we hang up our stockings? What is th: 
next day called? 

What day do we have a cake of our very own with 
candles on it? How many candles? 

What day did our mothers all come to school? We reac 
and sang and did all our work for them. - After school w« 
had good things to eat and had a lovely time. 


All the stores 


ANSWERS TO GUESSING STORIES 


Mother Goose. 

Boy Blue. 

Humpty Dumpty. 
Polly Flinders. 

Miss Muffet. 

King Cole. 

Old Woman in a Shoe. 
Peter, Peter. 

Peter Piper. 

Tom, the Piper’s Son. 
King. 

Jack and fill. 

Betty Pringle. 

Mary. 

Blackbird. 

Red Riding Hood. 
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17 The Troll (The Goats and the Troll). 

18 Smallest Goat. 

19 Wolf (Three Pigs). 

20 Three Little Pigs. 

21 Epaminondas. 

22. The Pig (Pig Brother). 

23 Bo-peep. 

24 Old Woman. 

25 Georgy Porgy. 

26 Mouse (Dickery, Dickery, Dock). 

27 Mary, Quite Contrary. 

28 Pussy, Tommy Green, John Stout. 

29 Nancy Netticoat. 

30 Knave, King of Hearts. 

31 Little Half Chick. 

32 Discontented Pine Tree. 

33 Hungry Lion. 

34 Little Red Hen. 

35 Raggy Lug, Molly Cottontail. 

36 John (Diddle, Diddle Dumpling). 
- 37 A Duk, White Mice. 

38 Precccious Pig. 

39 Tom Tucker. 

40 Boktoy Shaftoe. 

41 Little Lark. 

42 O 1 Woman and Her Pig. 

43 £.10w White and Rose Red. 

44 A little old man. 

45 Cinderella. 

46 Babes in the Wood. Robins. 

47 Simple Simon. 

48 Jack. 

49 Gingerbread Boy. 





Five Suggestions for Word 
Drills 


HeLen C. GREMONT 


T is spring-time again. Every bird is telling sweetly, 
but persistently, that all little folks should be out-of- 
doors; every dandelion seen along the way is a card 
of invitation to play in the sunshine, but school must 

be kept and word drills must, like Tennyson’s brook, go on 
forever. 

They may be made very much less tiresome, however, 
by the introduction of the play element, and still retain their 
educational value. 

Here are a few suggestions which I use with good suc- 
cess. 


I 


Don’t gasp at the old idea of a fish-pond, for this is 
going to be a real up-to-date fishery. After outlining a 
pond and putting the fish in (the sight words to be recog- 
nized), I draw a pail or basket and put the bait inside. 
This bait consists of all the consonant sounds and initial 
combinations we have learned, as b, c, t, s, ch, sh, th, etc. 

I tell the children that for different kinds of fish, various 
materials must be placed upon the hook, some fish biting 
best upon a certain bait, some upon another. 

The child selects his own bait, which we will suppose to be 
the letter “s,” places it upon the. hook and proceeds to 
catch all the fish in the pond, beginning with that sound, as 
squirrel, see, seem, spring, said, etc. 

This is good fun, but is rather more difficult than simple 
i: recognition, and should not be tried too early in 
the year. 


II 


A jolly post-man comes down the street, his hands filled 
With letters (word-cards), his face wreathed in smiles. 
He pauses beside each desk long enough to leave a letter 


and blow his whistle and passes on to the next house. The 
letters are found to be invitations to a party, the thought 
of which is so delightful that each missive must be read 
aloud immediately. 


III 


We just “love” to play store. We are given different 
amounts of money to spend—two cents, five cents, etc. 
We hurry to the store (the ledge of the blackboard where 
the word cards are placed), buy as many things as we 
have pennies, and run home to display our purchases. 
And, strange to relate, the new hard words always seem to 
be the biggest bargains. At least, they are the first to 
disappear. 

This may be varied by having.one child or the teacher 
be the storekeeper and the customers ask for what they 
desire. This, however, is not so good a test, as a child may 
ask for a word not on display, but which he remembers hav- 
ing had at some former time. 


IV 

When the weather is warm and sunny is just the time 
to gather blackberries. They grow in the queerest places! 
On top of desks, in chalk trays, on window-sills, even in 
the waste basket. When not another one can be found 
anywhere, the children return to their seats and pick them 
over, each child repeating from his own pack of cards the 
words (good berries) he knows. All of these are then 
washed and sugared for supper (I think you will agree that 
a concert drill is a “mixing up” process), and the bad ber- 
ries that were thrown away are gathered up without 
comment by the teacher, to be given special drill the next 
day. 

Instead of blackberrying, pick daisies sometimes and sort 
them for a bouquet. The principle is the same. 


Vv 

Our crowning delight—like feeding peanuts to the ele- 
phant after the circus performance — is a picnic. 

Each child is given a word card which represents his 
ticket. One at a time, they arrive at the appointed place, 
tell the name upon the ticket and are lifted into the wagon. 

The number table is the vehicle in question. 

When all have arrived, the start is made and on the 
way we count, repeat the alphabet, sing the scale or a soft, 
short song, and by the time we reach our destination, we 
are in a mood to enjoy almost anything. 

If this exercise precedes a regular physical training 
lesson or a recreation period, the picnic may be brought 
to a grand climax by some vigorous gymnastics, or spirited 
march, or an indoor game. 


A Second Grade Language 
Lesson 


Eta B. Burkett 


I was visiting a Second Grade school, where the teacher 
was teaching language and the dramatization of stories. 

The ‘lesson given was so unusually fine, notes were 
taken, and the lesson written out. 

The teacher had told the story of King Midas, or ‘“‘ The 
Golden Touch.” After the children had retold the story 
in their own words, and the story had been dramatized, 
the teacher told the children to lay their heads on their 
desks — close their eyes — and each child dream a dream 
as nearly like the “Golden Touch” as possible. 

After dreaming, several of the children were asked to tell 
what they had dreamed 

One little fellow, of seven or eight years, with a wonder- 
fully retentive memory and unusual imagination, told the 
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following. This story is just as the child told it, only 
grammatical errors corrected. 


THE STORY 
Once upon a time there was a dog. 
This dog had two puppies. 
She loved puppies very much. 
So much so, that every time she looked at her puppies 
she wanted more. 
One day her two puppies disappeared. 
The mother-dog was very lonely. 
She wandered around looking for her puppies. 
She wished that the whole world were full of puppies. 
At last she fell asleep. 
She thought she heard a sound. 
She opened her eyes. 
Someone was in the room. 
Before she could bark, a voice said: 
“T am ‘The Wish Fairy’ — Tell me your wish,.and I 
will give it to you.” 
The mother dog said, “‘I am so lonely.” 
“T wish that everything I touch would turn into a 
puppy.” 
The fairy said, “‘ You shall have your wish.” 
_ To-morrow morning, everything you touch, shall turn 
into a puppy. 
. The next morning the mother-dog woke with a glad 
ark. 
She knew that something nice was to happen to her that 
day. 
She ran from the dog-house. 
As her feet touched the straw, up jumped a puppy. 
Then she stepped on a stick — up jumped a puppy. 
She was very thirsty. 
She ran over to her dish of water to take a drink. 
As her tongue touched the water — up jumped a puppy. 
She knew it was breakfast-time and she wanted a bone. 





Every step she took — up jumped a puppy. 


All the morning, everything she touched turned into 


puppies. 
She began to grow tired of this at last. 
There was hardly room for her even to step. 
There was not even room for her in her own dog-house. 
For everything had turned into puppies. 
She was hungry, but she couldn’t eat puppies. 
And everything she tried to eat turned into puppies. 
She was thirsty, but she couldn’t drink puppies. 


And everything she tried to drink, turned into puppic;. 


She sat down. 


There was hardly room to sit, for there were puppics 


everywhere. 
She began to whine. 
Just then she saw the Wish Fairy coming. 


The Fairy said: “Why do you whine, little doggi., 


and look so sad?” 

The mother-dog said: “I don’t want any more puppi 
I wish that everything I touch would turn back again in 
what it was at first.” 


The good Fairy said: “If you don’t try to eat anythir : 
until to-morrow morning, everything you touch, will tu: 


back.” 
The mother-dog went to bed without any supper. 


When she woke up the next morning, she ran out of hir 


dog-house. 

She stepped on a puppy. 

It turned into straw. 

che stepped on another puppy. 

It turned into a stick. 

She stepped on another puppy. 

It turned into a dish of water. 

And on another puppy, and there was the bone for |! 
break fast. 


She ran around all the morning stepping on puppirs, 
until everyone had turned back to what it was at first, 


and she "was a happy dog again. 


Paper Cutting 
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into Mr. Fishing Boat 


Words and music by MAHDAH Payson 


Come, chil - dren, with your fish - ing lines, And sail the deep blue sea. For 
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One Method of Teaching Spelling From the children, she will get the words: ma (possibly), 


an, man, any. 


Teacher Spelling class, attention! Monitors, pass the Teacher What is the word? Many. Shut your eyes. 
paper. Seats. (Teacher writes soon” om the board.) John, Spell the word to yourself. Spell it aloud. Write many. 
find a little word in it. So. Mary,another. On. Hands 


A ten or twelve word lesson can be developed in as many 
minutes and learned too. 

I’m not claiming that this is a new method. It is just 
the sensible, psychological way of weaving the new and 


up, those who know what the word is. Isaac? 
Tsaac Soon. 
Teacher Yes, the bell will ring soon. Ruth? 


Ruth We will go home soon. 





the old together. Try it. 
Teacher Joseph? — ; Juua Hixus 
Joseph Soon the night will come. 
Teacher All the boys spell soon. All the girls. Every- 
body write soon. 
Note Books 


ry “ 4 ” 
Ape. EPS: SN om: He Reged.) I have seven notebooks, with pages numbered, and 
labeled A, B, C, D, E, F and G. In book A, I paste all 
articles on Phonics and Reading I clip from Primary Epv- 
CATION or any other source. In G, similar cuttings on 


Teacher The little word, Sally? 
Sally In. 
Teacher Yes (writes it somewhere). James? 








Arithmetic, Sense Training and Games. C holds Geog- 

James Thin. (Teacher writes his word.) Frank? raphy and History; D Languages and Spelling; E, Seat- 
Frank Ink. ; work, etc., while E and F are my drawing books. £ is 
Teacher (writes it) Girls, tell us the word. divided into the nine school months and pictures suitable 
Girls Think. lightly pasted in. F has illustrations of stories, animals and 
Teacher 1 think about my work. Every boy, give me  porders in it. In making out my plans I have only to 
aes Every one spell think. Every one write write “Book A, page 36,” and can instantly turn to it 


(Teacher writes “many” on board.) 


and refresh my memory, or let my assistant read and 
know what to do. 


F. B. 
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THE STORY-TELLING PAGE 


Five Little Pennies 
ALIce E. ALLEN 


Xx 
A Dime for the Penny Bank 


The Five Little Pennies live in a small house, called the Penny Bank, 
Marjory Brook lives at Overbrook, near by. In‘spite of Mr. Penny’s 
strange unwillingness that the Pennies go to Overbrook, he seems glad 
to have Marjory at The Penny Bank, and the childrén become great 
friends. Marjory has never been strong and is spoiled and selfish. 
. She is carried away by a show-company. Through a mistake, they 
think she is a poor little Penny, instead of the wealthy Brook child, 
and when she is too weak to dance, send her home. This and being 
with the Pennies are making her less selfish. She gives up a visit to 
the Bank to go to her Father in New York. Her father asks 
Melissa Maud Penny, too. Melissa Maud is mistaken for Marjory 
and carried off by the same man who took Marjory before. She gets 
away safely. 


Almost the last minute before starting for home, Melissa 
Maud found out that she and Marjory and Mrs. Brown were 
to go home with Mr. Brook in the car, instead of by train. 
Melissa Maud was so delighted she hopped about like a 
distracted little bluebird. 

“Oh, it’s just the loveliest thing that ever happened!” 
she cried; “isn’t it, Margie?” » 

“Not quite,” cried Marjory. She stopped in a gay little 
dance of her own and clapped both hands over her mouth. 
“The very loveliest thing will happen to-morrow. But 
I’ve promised and promised I won’t tell.” 

Melissa Maud couldn’t think of anything lovelier at all 
likely to happen to her. She enjoyed every inch of the 
long automobile ride. She enjoyed dinner at the big hotel 
in the big city, supper in a small one in a dear little country 
town, the long ride in the moonlight afterward, and the 
night in another great city. Best of all, maybe, she en- 
joyed starting off again in the early morning when the dew 
shone on everything and birds sang and flowers opened 
bright eyes to the sun. 

Best of all? No, the very best of all was when the car 
swept up to the Penny Bank and Father lifted her down 
and kissed her again and again and said how he’d missed 
her every minute and was so glad she was back home again. 
Then Aunt Melissa and Miss Doris and Bob and Bert and 
Pet and Trixy and Patrick White all clustered around and 
everyone talked and asked questions and Melissa Maud 
tried to answer, but kept saying, instead, over and over and 
over: 

“Oh, I’m so glad I went and I’m so glad I’m back!” 

Marjory begged to stay to supper and Father said she 
might and he would come back after her in the evening. 

“Then we'll talk it over, Penny,” Melissa Maud heard 
him say to her father. 

“Tt shail be just as she says, Brook,” Father answered 
gravely. His eyes, as he looked at Melissa Maud, were so 
sad and yet so loving that she slipped away from all the 
clinging little hands, flew to him, put her arms around him 
and pulled him down for a kiss. 

With everybody undoing presents and wondering how 
Melissa Maud had known just what to get for each one, 


supper somehow got eaten. Melissa Maud said she mu 
wash dishes to feel she was really back home. So she slipp: 
into a little old muslin gown and went to work. Ar 
Marjory slipped into another of Melissa Maud’s, whic 
was a little too long and a little too large, took the dis 


towel away from Miss Doris and went to work, too. So 


everything was done and in order in the Penny Bank and a‘! 
the Pennies, big and little, were out under the trees, whe 


Mr. Brook came into the yard. Just as everybody wa; 


ready to listen to what he wanted to tell them, a gay, 
brisk step was heard, with a gay, brisk whistle keeping 
company, and into the yard came John Penny himself. 

“Thought I’d surprise you,’’ he said to the little Pennies, 
who clung to him, but he looked at Miss Doris, an‘! 
Miss Doris smiled back. 

“I’m glad you’ve come, John Penny,” said Mr. Brook 
“First, I have a position ready for you in New York as soon 
as you can take it. Next, I may want your help in another 
matter.” 

“Just a minute, Brook,” said Father quietly. “The 
other matter must be decided just as Melissa Maud says. 
No one must influence her at all.” 

Melissa Maud looked up, her eyes full of questions. 
Father looked so old and tired and sad! She crossed over 
to him and sat down. She slipped one hand into his and 
held on tight. 

“What must I decide, Father?” she said. Me 

“Mr. Brook is waiting to tell you, dear,” said Father. 
He squeezed the bit of a hand in both his. 

Then Melissa Maud saw that everyone was sitting ver) 
still and looking straight at her. Marjory’s face fairly 
shone. And Mr. Brook’s eyes smiled into hers. 

“Marjory and I have talked many times,” he said 
quietly, “about how big and empty our homes are for one 
little girl all by herself. I am away so much. But, unti! 
a little while ago, Margie didn’t want to give up anythin; 
to any other little girl or boy” — 

“But I do now, Daddy,” cried Marjory, her cheeks red 
“That was before Lissy showed me how lovely it is to giv: 
up things.” She smiled at Melissa Maud. And Meliss: 
Maud smiled back. 

“So, when I found Marjory was ready,” went on Mr 
Brook, “all there was left to decide was just what littl 
boy or girl we should take. We decided on a little girl 
Lissy. She is to be my own little daughter and Margie’: 
own little sister. She shall share everything with Margi: 
— have all the chances she has. She shall.go to the bes‘ 
schools, and by and by to college; she shall travel at hom« 
and abroad. In short, Lissy, she shall be just as much m) 
little girl as Margie is,’ Mr. Brook paused. 

“And you want me to decide?” cried Melissa Maud 
“Oh, how perfectly lovely!” She beamed at everybody. 
“Now, let’s just think — what little girl is there?” 

“Just a minute, Lissy,” said Mr. Brook. “We've decided 
on the little girl. What we want to know is, if the little 
girl will come to us?” 

“O Lissy, Lissy dear!” cried Marjory, “what other 
little girl could we want than you? It’s you, of course — 
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you, you, you! You're to live with us always and go 
everywhere I go and have everything I have and be my very 
own sister. Isn’t that the loveliest thing? Didn’t I tell 
ou?” 

r Melissa Maud stood up. She looked in a bewildered 
way from one to another of the group — Mr. Brook smiling 
at her; Marjory, only kept from running to her by his 
restraining hand; Aunt Melissa Maud, Miss Doris, John, 
all watching her eagerly; and the little Pennies clustered 
together and staring at her as if already she didn’t belong 
to them. 

She turned suddenly and flung herself into Father’s 
arms. 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t!” she cried. “What makes 
you ask me to, Father?” 

“Tt shall be just as you say, Melissa Maud,” said Father. 
“But before you decide, think what a good father Mr. 
Brook will make you —a much better father than I, my 
dear. You will have all the things you ought to have.” 

“But, Father,” cried Melissa’ Maud, clinging to his 
hand, “what if I did have all those things and Margie 
and Margie’s father, I wouldn’t have you — and John — 
and all the little Pennies—and Aunt Melissa and the 
Penny Bank! Oh, I can’t, Father, unless you make me! 
I just can’t! You don’t want me to, do you, Father?” 

“Tt must be just as you say, Lissy,” said Father. “But 
for your sake, dear, I think you would better.” 

“T don’t care,” cried Melissa Maud. Her cheeks flamed 
red. “I can’t leave you—and Iwon’t. Oh, dear Mr. 
Brook and Margie! I do thank you—indeed Ido! And 
your home is quite the loveliest place in the world. I love 
it— and I love you. But, oh, I can’t leave Father and the 
Pennies and the Bank! You see how it is— don’t you? 
They need me so much more than you do. And I couldn’t 
get along without them. But I'll come to see you often 
— I’m sure Father will let me, now.” 

Melissa Maud’s father drew her close to him. 

“T’m willing to own,” he said, throwing back his hand- 
some head,” that I haven’t made the best of my life. I’ve 
been discouraged, I suppose. And, Brook, I’ve always 
been more or less envious of you — we started in about 
even, you know. You've had things I wanted. When 
you came here, knowing the past, I was afraid you would 
want something more of mine — and get it. I wouldn’t 
let my children go to you — for that reason—and another, 
which you know. But I’ve decided that with children 
like mime, there’s nothing that should discourage a man. 
I’m going to make good, yet — you'll see.” 

Of course, the little folks didn’t understand all this long 
speech of Father’s. But they did know that he was, oh, 
so proud and glad that Melissa Maud had decided to stay 
with him! 

Mr. Brook went across the space between them and held 
out his hand and said something. Then he kissed Melissa 
Maud and said he was proud of her. And after awhile, 
Marjory smiled through her tears and came across, too, 
and she and Melissa Maud put their arms around each 
other and kissed each other and weren’t so very unhappy, 
after all. 

It was as they stood, side by side, in Melissa Maud’s 
old worn-out muslin gowns, that Aunt Melissa spoke. 

“What I’d like to have some one tell me is,” she said, 
“why you don’t tell them all about it, and done with it? 
They’re as alike as two peas in a pod now, and the older 
they grow the more they’ll show it.” 

“That’s what I say,” cried John Penny. “Why not 
tell them, Father?” 

“That is as Brook says,” said Mr. Penny. 

“Margie,” said Mr. Brook, “I never meant to tell you 
this, but it is fairer to you all to do so. You've never 
known it-— but you are my little adopted girl. Just as 
dear to me, always, as if my very own. We took you — 
my wife and I — when you were only a few weeks old and 
we brought you up as our very own. No little baby was 
ever more loved, no little daughter in all the world is more 
loved. But you are — well, Marjory Brook, who do you 
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suppose you are? Maybe, after all, you will think it a 
very happy thing?” 

“Who am I, Daddy dear?” cried Marjory. She looked 
about her wonderingly. “You don’t mean — you can’t 
mean — but we do look alike — everyone says so — even 
the man who took Melissa Maud by mistake. Oh, are 
we sisters — really, truly sisters — Lissy and I?” 

“Really, truly sisters,” said Mr. Brook. ‘“ Melissa Maud’s 
father is your father, dear. Your mother died when you 
came. And your poor father had, beside you, two children 
—a little boy, John, and a little girl, Melissa Maud — two 
years oid. He didn’t know what to do. He couldn’t 
bear to give you up. He loved you just as all fathers 
love their babies. But he couldn’t keep you and do for 
you as he wanted to. My wife and I did want you so. 
We had lost two dear babies of our own. So, after a long 
time, your father gave you to me. I made him promise 
that you were never to know that you were not my own 
child and never to have anything to do with his family 
unless I gave my permission. We both lived far away from 
here then. Your father came here later. When I came, 
of course Melissa Maud’s father knew me and all about 
you, but, true to his word, he wouldn’t let his children 
come to you, not even when I wanted them very much my- 
self. Well, you know the rest. We couldn’t keep you 
apart. And I’m glad we couldn’t. Melissa Maud and the 
Pennies and the Penny Bank have done more for you than 
all your money, dear. They’ve made you well and busy 
and happy—just the little daughter I wanted to make you 
and didn’t know how. Well, now, what do you think 
about it all?” 

Marjory was in her father’s arms. 

“T’m so glad I can’t be a bit sorry,” she cried. “And 
just think, Daddy dear, I’ve two fathers. “She held out 
a bit of a hand to Melissa Maud’s father. “You’re my 
father, too. And Melissa Maud, you are my sister, even 
it you said you wouldn’t be. You can’t help yourself. 
And all your brothers and sisters are mine, too — why, I’m 
a little Penny myself!” 

After that, everyone talked. Ever so many things came 
out. Of course, John Penny had known all about it from 
the first and Aunt Melissa. And John had told Miss Doris 
in the long letter after Melissa Maud had sent him the 
photo of herself and Marjory. 

Somehow, Father didn’t look old any more — not one 
bit older than the Marjory-girl’s. And everybody was so 
glad and excited that the moon came out and looked down 
on them before anyone knew it was time. 

“Oh,” cried Melissa Maud suddenly, “just listen, every- 
body! Wearen’t the five little Penniesany more. Marjory 
makes six — we’re the six little Pennies.” 

“And if we count in Papa Penny,” cried Marjory, trying 
the new name she had selected for Lissy’s father, “and 
brother John Penny, we'd haveeight Pennies—big andlittle!”’ 

“Oh, and Aunt Melissa — she’s a big Penny,” laughed 
Melissa Maud. “That makes nine Pennies. Now, if we 
only had one more” — 

“I wish Miss Doris was a Penny,” said Marjory. 
“Couldn’t she be, somehow? Couldn’t you, Miss Doris?” 

Miss Doris’s cheeks looked red even in the moonlight. 

“T’ve just asked her, Margie,” said John Penny. “I 
think she will be.” 

“Oh, oh!” screamed Melissa Maud. “There'll be ten 
Pennies — a whole dime — for the Penny Bank, Margie!” 

THE END 





Storm the world with odors sweet, 
O ye flowers, that blaze in light! 

Crowd about June’s shining feet, 
All ye blossoms bright. 


Shout, ye waters, to the sun! 

Back are winter’s fetters hurled; 
Summer’s glory is begun; 

Beauty holds the world. — Celia Thaxter 
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THE STORY-TELLING PAGE 


Five Little Pennies 
Atice E. ALLEN 


».4 
A Dime for the Penny Bank 


The Five Little Pennies live in a small house, called the Penny Bank, 
Marjory Brook lives at Overbrook, near by. in spite of Mr. Penny’s 
strange unwillingness that the Pennies go to Overbrook, he seems glad 
to have Marjory at The Penny Bank, and the childrén become great 
friends. Marjory has never been strong and is spoiled and selfish. 
. She is carried away by a show-company. Through a mistake, they 
think she is a poor little Penny, instead of the wealthy Brook child, 
and when she is too weak to dance, send her home. This and being 
with the Pennies are making her less selfish. She gives up a visit to 
the Bank to go to her Father in New York. Her father asks 
Melissa Maud Penny, too. Melissa Maud is mistaken for Marjory 
and carried off by the same man who took Marjory before. She gets 
away safely. 


Almost the last minute before starting for home, Melissa 
Maud found out that she and Marjory and Mrs. Brown were 
to go home with Mr. Brook in the car, instead of by train. 
Melissa Maud was so delighted she hopped about like a 
distracted little bluebird. 

“Oh, it’s just the loveliest thing that ever happened!” 
she cried; “isn’t it, Margie?” » 

“Not quite,” cried Marjory. She stopped in a gay little 
dance of her own and clapped both hands over her mouth. 
“The very loveliest thing will happen to-morrow. But 
I’ve promised and promised I won’t tell.” 

Melissa Maud couldn’t think of anything lovelier at all 
likely to happen to her. She enjoyed every inch of the 
long automobile ride. She enjoyed dinner at the big hotel 
in the big city, supper in a small one in a dear little country 
town, the long ride in the moonlight afterward, and the 
night in another great city. Best of all, maybe, she en- 
joyed starting off again in the early morning when the dew 
shone on everything and birds sang and flowers opened 
bright eyes to the sun. 

Best of all? No, the very best of all was when the car 
swept up to the Penny Bank and Father lifted her down 
and kissed her again and again and said how he’d missed 
her every minute and was so glad she was back home again. 
Then Aunt Melissa and Miss Doris and Bob and Bert and 
Pet and Trixy and Patrick White all clustered around and 
everyone talked and asked questions and Melissa Maud 
tried to answer, but kept saying, instead, over and over and 
over: 

“Oh, I’m so glad I went and I’m so glad I’m back!” 

Marjory begged to stay to supper and Father said she 
might and he would come back after her in the evening. 

“Then we'll talk it over, Penny,” Melissa Maud heard 
him say to her father. 

“It shall be just as she says, Brook,” Father answered 
gravely. His eyes, as he looked at Melissa Maud, were so 
sad and yet so loving that she slipped away from all the 
clinging little hands, flew to him, put her arms around him 
and pulled him down for a kiss. 

With everybody undoing presents and wondering how 
Melissa Maud had known just what to get for each one, 


supper somehow got eaten. Melissa Maud said she mu 
wash dishes to feel she was really back home. So she slippc | 
into a little old muslin gown and went to work. An | 
Marjory slipped into another of Melissa Maud’s, whic 
was a little too long and a little too large, took the di: 


towel away from Miss Doris and went to work, too. So 


everything was done and in order in the Penny Bank and a 
the Pennies, big and little, were out under the trees, hen 
Mr. Brook came into the yard. Just as everybody wa: 
ready to listen to what he wanted to tell them, a ga) 
brisk step was heard, with a gay, brisk whistle keeping 
company, and into the yard came John Penny himself. 

“Thought I’d surprise you,’’ he said to the little Pennies, 
who clung to him, but he looked at Miss Doris, an: 
Miss Doris smiled back. 

“T’m glad you’ve come, John Penny,” said Mr. Brool 
“First, I have a position ready for you in New York as soon 
as you can take it. Next, I may want your help in another 
matter.” 

“Just a minute, Brook,” said Father quietly. “The 
other matter must be decided just as Melissa Maud says. 
No one must influence her at all.” 

Melissa Maud looked up, her eyes full of questions. 
Father looked so old and tired and sad! She crossed over 
to him and sat down. She slipped one hand into his and 
held on tight. 

“What must I decide, Father?” she said. ““ 

“Mr. Brook is waiting to tell you, dear,” said Father. 
He squeezed the bit of a hand in both hls. 

Then Melissa Maud saw that everyone was sitting ver) 
still and looking straight at her. Marjory’s face fairly 
shone. And Mr. Brook’s eyes smiled into hers. 

« Marjory and I have talked many times,” he _ said 
quietly, “about how big and empty our homes are for one 
little girl all by herself. I am away so much. But, until 
a little while ago, Margie didn’t want to give up anythin; 
to any other little girl or boy” — 

“But I do now, Daddy,” cried Marjory, her cheeks red. 
“That was before Lissy showed me how lovely it is to giv: 
up things.” She smiled at Melissa Maud. And Meliss: 
Maud smiled back. 

“So, when I found Marjory was ready,” went on Mr 
Brook, “all there was left to decide was just what littl: 
boy or girl we should take. We decided on a little girl 
Lissy. She is to be my own little daughter and Margie’ 
own little sister. She shall share everything with Margi: 
— have all the chances she has. She shall go to the bes' 
schools, and by and by to college; she shall travel at hom: 
and abroad. In short, Lissy, she shall be just as much my 
little girl as Margie is,” Mr. Brook paused. 

“And you want me to decide?” cried Melissa Maud 
“Oh, how perfectly lovely!” She beamed at everybody. 
“Now, let’s just think — what little girl is there?” 

“Just a minute, Lissy,” said Mr. Brook. “We've decided 
on the little girl. What we want to know is, if the little 
girl will come to us?” 

“O Lissy, Lissy dear!” cried Marjory, “what other 
little girl could we want than you? It’s you, of course — 
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you, you, you! You're to live with us always and go 
everywhere I go and have everything I have and be my very 
own sister. Isn’t that the loveliest thing? Didn’t I tell 
ou?” 

Melissa Maud stood up. She looked in a bewildered 
way from one to another of the group — Mr. Brook smiling 
at her; Marjory, only kept from running to her by his 
restraining hand; Aunt Melissa Maud, Miss Doris, John, 
all watching her eagerly; and the little Pennies clustered 
together and staring at her as if already she didn’t belong 
to them. 

She turned suddenly and flung herself into Father’s 
arms. 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t!” she cried. “What makes 
you ask me to, Father?” 

“Tt shall be just as you say, Melissa Maud,” said Father. 
“But before you decide, think what a good father Mr. 
Brook will make you —a much better father than I, my 
dear. You will have all the things you ought to have.” 

“But, Father,” cried Melissa’ Maud, clinging to his 
hand, “what if I did have all those things and Margie 
and Margie’s father, I wouldn’t have you — and John — 
and all the little Pennies—and Aunt Melissa and the 
Penny Bank! Oh, I can’t, Father, unless you make me! 
I just can’t! You don’t want me to, do you, Father?” 

“Tt must be just as you say, Lissy,” said Father. “But 
for your sake, dear, I think you would better.” 

“T don’t care,” cried Melissa Maud. Her cheeks flamed 
red. “I can’t leave you—and Iwon’t. Oh, dear Mr. 
Brook and Margie! I do thank you—indeed Ido! And 
your home is quite the loveliest place in the world. I love 
it— and I love you. But, oh, I can’t leave Father and the 
Pennies and the Bank! You see how it is— don’t you? 
They need me somuch more than you do. And I couldn’t 
get along without them. But I'll come to see you often 
— I’m sure Father will let me, now.” 

Melissa Maud’s father drew her close to him. 

“T’m willing to own,” he said, throwing back his hand- 
some head,” that I haven’t made the best of my life. I’ve 
been discouraged, I suppose. And, Brook, I’ve always 
been more or less envious of you — we started in about 
even, you know. You've had things I wanted. When 
you came here, knowing the past, I was afraid you would 
want something more of mine —and get it. I wouldn’t 
let my children go to you — for that reason—and another, 
which you know. But I’ve decided that with children 
like mine, there’s nothing that should discourage a man. 
I’m going to make good, yet — you'll see.” 

Of course, the little folks didn’t understand all this long 
speech of Father’s. But they did know that he was, oh, 
so proud and glad that Melissa Maud had decided to stay 
with him! 

Mr. Brook went across the space between them and held 
out his hand and said something. Then he kissed Melissa 
Maud and said he was proud of her. And after awhile, 
Marjory smiled through her tears and came across, too, 
and she and Melissa Maud put their arms around each 
other and kissed each other and weren’t so very unhappy, 
after all. 

It was as they stood, side by side, in Melissa Maud’s 
old worn-out muslin gowns, that Aunt Melissa spoke. 

“What I’d like to have some one tell me is,” she said, 
“why you don’t tell them all about it, and done with it? 
They’re as alike as two peas in a pod now, and the older 
they grow the more they’ll show it.” 

“That’s what I say,” cried John Penny. “Why not 
tell them, Father?” 

“That is as Brook says,” said Mr. Penny. 

“Margie,” said Mr. Brook, “I never meant to tell you 
this, but it is fairer to you all to do so. You've never 
known it-— but you are my little adopted girl. Just as 
dear to me, always, as if my very own. We took you — 
my wife and I — when you were only a few weeks old and 
we brought you up as our very own. No little baby was 
ever more loved, no little daughter in all the world is more 
loved. But you are — well, Marjory Brook, who do you 
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suppose you are? Maybe, after all, you will think it a 
very happy thing?” 

“Who am I, Daddy dear?” cried Marjory. She looked 
about her wonderingly. “You don’t mean — you can’t 
mean — but we do look alike — everyone says so — even 
the man whe took Melissa Maud by mistake. Oh, are 
we sisters — really, truly sisters — Lissy and I?” 

“Really, truly sisters,” said Mr. Brook. “ Melissa Maud’s 
father is your father, dear. Your mother died when you 
came. And your poor father had, beside you, two children 
—a little boy, John, and a little girl, Melissa Maud — two 
years old. He didn’t know what to do. He couldn’t 
bear to give you up. He loved you just as all fathers 
love their babies. But he couldn’t keep you and do for 
you as he wanted to. My wife and I did want you so. 
We had lost two dear babies of our own. So, after a long 
time, your father gave you to me. I made him promise 
that you were never to know that you were not my own 
child and never to have anything to do with his family 
unless I gave my permission. We both lived far away from 
here then. Your father came here later. When I came, 
of course Melissa Maud’s father knew me and all about 
you, but, true to his word, he wouldn’t let his children 
come to you, not even when I wanted them very much my- 
self. Well, you know the rest. We couldn’t keep you 
apart. And I’m glad we couldn’t. Melissa Maud and the 
Pennies and the Penny Bank have done more for you than 
all your money, dear. They’ve made you well and busy 
and happy—just the little daughter I wanted to make you 
and didn’t know how. Well, now, what do you think 
about it all?” 

Marjory was in her father’s arms. 

“T’m so glad I can’t be a bit sorry,” she cried. “And 
just think, Daddy dear, I’ve two fathers. “She held out 
a bit of a hand to Melissa Maud’s father. “You’re my 
father, too. And Melissa Maud, you are my sister, even 
ii you said you wouldn’t be. You can’t help yourself. 
And all your brothers and sisters are mine, too — why, I’m 
a little Penny myself!” 

After that, everyone talked. Ever so many things came 
out. Of course, John Penny had known all about it from 
the first and Aunt Melissa. And John had told Miss Doris 
in the long letter after Melissa Maud had sent him the 
photo of herself and Marjory. 

Somehow, Father didn’t look old any more — not one 
bit older than the Marjory-girl’s. And everybody was so 
glad and excited that the moon came out and looked down 
on them before anyone knew it was time. 

“Oh,” cried Melissa Maud suddenly, “just listen, every- 
body! Wearen’t the five little Penniesany more. Marjory 
makes six — we’re the six little Pennies.” 

“And if we count in Papa Penny,” cried Marjory, trying 
the new name she had selected for Lissy’s father, “and 
brother John Penny, we'd haveeight Pennies—big andlittle!’’ 

“Oh, and Aunt Melissa — she’s a big Penny,” laughed 
Melissa Maud. “That makes nine Pennies. Now, if we 
only had one more” — 

“I wish Miss Doris was a Penny,” said Marjory. 
“Couldn’t she be, somehow? Couldn’t you, Miss Doris?” 
Miss Doris’s cheeks looked red even in the moonlight. 

“T’ve just asked her, Margie,” said John Penny. “I 
think she will be.” 

“Oh, oh!” screamed Melissa Maud. “There'll be ten 
Pennies — a whole dime — for the Penny Bank, Margie!” 

THE END 





Storm the world with odors sweet, 
O ye flowers, that blaze in light! 

Crowd about June’s shining feet, 
All ye blossoms bright. 


Shout, ye waters, to the sun! 

Back are winter’s fetters hurled; 
Summer’s glory is begun; 

Beauty holds the world. — Celia Thaxter 
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A Little Story 


NELLIE E. HARVEY 


This little 


come in the 


Old Seedkie a wl 


lived in a shed close to the big red 





soft hay in one corner 


of the shed. By and by she sat on the pretty white eggs. 


little pig was rooting in the straw. 


reached over and pecked him on the end of his pink nose. 


wee, wee,” 


He came close to the nest. 


rubbed his nose, and ran away. 


Old Speckle 


He said, ‘‘ Wee, 


by Og P 


™ gy 





The Story Girl 


MARGARET W. METCALFE 
“IT SN’T it most time, mother?” asked Mary Jane, as she 
I turned from the window and looked at her mother 
with a wistful face. 
“Time for what, dearie?”’ and the burr of the sewing 
machine was stopped for a minute. 

“Why, time for the Story Girl. 
noon, you know.” 

“Bless my soul! soit is,and mother nearly forgot. Never 
mind, little daughter. I'll get ready in just a minute. 
You watch out for the other children while I run up this 
last seam.” 

Mary gave a little sigh of content and pushed the curtain 
more to one side. 
Such a dismal little room as it was, but just like the 
hundreds of others in the tenement house. Only this one 
was always clean and neat, for there were no muddy foot- 
marks of little feet tramping in from the street, or toys 
thrown around. For one can’t run and jump and play 
when one has a lame, little twisted knee; and little Mary 
Jane had one that would never be any better. 

All day she sat at her window and looked over the miles 
and miles of red brick buildings. All day she heard the 
hum, hum of her mother’s machine and watched the skilful 
fingers as they fashioned hundreds of little coat sleeves. 

When night came she would watch for the city lights to 
come out and called them her gold beads; and when the 
stars came peeping out one by one she would call them her 
playmates and laugh to see them twinkle at her. Some 
nights they missed the little girl at the window and it 
seemed as if they must have understood, for then themoon 
would send out bright rays and hunt and hunt for her until 
it came to her very own window and there it would peep 
softly in and kiss the little face on the pillow. 

It was on nights like these that Mary Jane’s mother would 
take the little girl in her arms and tell her beautiful stories 
of the country home where she had lived as a little girl; 
of the green pastures where her own Tinkletop grazed; of 
the little school-house with the pine grove back of it; and 
of the old barn with its sweet-smelling hay and the swing 
that went so high you could touch the cobweb on tke 
highest rafter and then go slower and slower, until the 
“old cat died.” 

Then Mary Jane would snuggle closer and closer against 
her mother’s shoulder and they would play that the old 
rocking-chair was the swing. And slower and slower and 
slower it would go until at last it came to a stop and Mary 
Jane would be fast asleep. 


It is Saturday after- 


The warm bright sun flooded the room. . 


Once, on Saturday afternoon, she would have to be alone 
while her mother would go to the mill for more work, and 
then she would shut her eyes tight and make up stories 
of fairies and beautiful princesses. There would never be 
a lame child among them, for Sammy said that there 
were no such thing in Fairyland. And he knew, for he 
had been there. Some folks had told him that it was the 
hospital, but he guessed he knew Fairyland when he saw it. 

But now she was never lonely, for the Story Girl came 
every Saturday afternoon. Oh, the wonderful stories she 
told! They lasted the whole week through. And the best 
part of it all was that they just made all the children who 
were sick or lame in that block forget all about it and they 
would laugh and laugh until the little old room rang and 
laughed, too, in spite of itself. 

“Mother, mother, the children are coming up the stairs! 
Don’t you hear Sammy’s crutch? It must be time for the 
Story Girl. Please go and see if she isn’t coming. I’m so 
afraid that she will go to the wrong door ’cause they ali 
look alike.” 

“There, there, little girl, don’t worry so!” and with 
loving hands the mother smoothed back the hair from the 
hot little cheeks and bent her head to hide the quick tears 
as she drew the coverlet over the little useless legs. 

In the meanwhile a great thumping and scraping was 
going on outside the door and soon it was opened and in they 
came. Such a queer lot of children; some sick and some 
lame and one little fellow who couldn’t walk at all wes 
being dragged along in a clothesbasket. But so eager 
were their faces that it seemed as though they couldn’t 
wait any longer. 

Mrs. Brown pinned her hat on before the cracked mirror, 
and with a cheery good-by promised to wait dow.stairs 
until the Story Girl came. 

How the minutes dragged to the waiting little group. 

“Whatcher bet she will tell us about?” asked Sammy. 
“T hope it will be about lions and tigers and elephants and 
grizzly bears.” 

“T wish she would tell us about the cinder girl again cr 
else about the sleeping princess,” said another. 

“T think,” said Mary Jane,” that it will be the very best 
one of all. Don’t you remember last winter she said that 
she was goin’ to keep the best ones for the hot ae And 
I’m sure that it is baking hot to-day.” 

“T’'ll tell yer what let’s do. Let’s count and see he will 
get the farthest before she comes. Shut yer eyes, tight 
and no peekin’ now,” said Bennie, the paper boy. 

So they shut their eyes tight and screwed their faces into 


knots trying not to peek once, and beran to count “one, 
two, three, four” — 
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Softly, very softly, the door opened and there stood the 
Story Girl. Nota sound did they hear and so they counted 
on and on. 

The long climb of the six flights had sent the warm blood 
rushing to her cheeks and she stood panting a minute to 
get her breath. She was justa sweet girl of perhapstwenty 
years or so. Yet there was something about her that made 
one understand why the children called her “Princess” 
and why they loved the Story Girl. 

Dorothy Watson’s father owned the large factory from 
which Mrs. Brown obtained work. On meeting the brave 
little woman coming from there one day, she had learned 
all about the little girl who played with the stars and made 
up her own stories. From that very day, on every Saturday 
afternoon she had given the tenement children the best of 
her only talent — story-telling. 

As Dorothy stood there looking at the twenty pairs of 
shut eyes, a merry little laugh broke from her. That was 
enough. The counting spell was broken, and the children 
running to her, crawling to her and limping to her clutched 
her skirts and drew her into the room and towards the 
“story-telling chair’ — namely, the old rocking-chair. 

She sat down, and taking the littlest of all on her lap, 
began: “Now, children, you all get settled just as quick 
as you can and keep as still as mice, for I am going to tell 
about a little brown house.” And this is the story that 
she told them: 


Tue LittLeE Brown Hovuse 


Once upon a time there was a little brown house. It was 
such a dear little brown house, too. It stood all by itself 
in the cool, shady country. It wasn’t a very large house 
and it sort of settled down in its own little nook in the most 
contented way and seemed to say to all who went by: ‘“‘Why 
do you go by? Why don’t you stay with me?” Even its 
windows seemed to beckon and its door to say, “Come in.”’ 

Who had lived in the little brown house I do not know, for 
they had moved away. But the little house wasn’t lonely 
one bit. Fora large rosebush grew just outside the door 
and on it were hundreds of little red roses that were so 
sweet that every bee and humming-bird in the neighborhood 
just loved to go there every single day. And all around the 
house were daisies and buttercups and wonderful sweet 
pink clovers. 

One day a girl was driving by, and when she saw the little 
house she just had to get out and go to it. Opening the 
swinging gate she went in and sat on the doorstep. She 
wasn’t happy one bit and she had a big frown just above her 
eyes in the very place where one’s face should look the 
happiest. She had planned the most beautiful summer that 
you had ever heard about. She was going to Europe, a 
country far across the ocean. Such a grand time as she was 
going to have! But just as she was all ready her father had 
had to change his plans and go into the unsettled West where 
she could not go. Everything had to be given up. She 
began to feel so sorry for herself that she just wanted to 
cry and cry. And that was why she had sat down on the 
step of the little brown house. But a strange thing hap- 
pened; the longer she sat there the less she felt like crying. 
Perhaps it was the warm, sweet air, perhaps it was the 
peace of the little house — which it was, I do not know — 
at any rate she leaned her head against the sweet roses and 
in a few minutes she was fast asleep. 

Do you know, children, that she dreamed that she was 
a little girl once more and was on her way to spend the 
summer in the country with her dear Grandma. It was 
such a dear dream and she was so sorry when she woke up 
that she kept right on sitting there and wondered how it 
would seem to be a real little girl again. After a while she 
got up and walked all around the house and even peeped 
into the windows. Suddenly a great big thought came to 
her and she stood perfectly still and looked and looked at 
the little ho Then she laughed right out loud. She 
would be a little girl again that summer and live in this 
very same little brown house. But where would she get 
any playmates? She had plenty of money to buy all the 
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playthings, but where could she get enough really, truly 
children? She wanted a lot of them. Then all at once 
she thought of the very place where they could be found. 
Just the right sort too. Boys and girls that would love 
to play in the meadows and make believe all sorts of the 
nicest kind of games. 

And so the girl that I am telling you about forgot 
how sad and lonely she was and hurried back just as fast 
as she could go to the big city and told her father all about 
it. Together they bought and fitted up the little brown 
house. I wish you could just see theswingsand hammocks 
and dolls and games that they sent out there. And the 
dear little pony and cart for those children that could not 
walk orrun. After they got all that part done they hunted 
and found just the right sort of a woman to keep house and 
mother them all. The girl was the very happiest over that, 
for she had had always to play at having a mother, and now 
she was going to have a real, truly one for the whole summer. 

When everything was all ready she went around to get 
her children. And while she was telling them all about 
the little brown house, their mothers hurried and hurried 
to get their things ready and the first thing that they knew 
they were all whisked off to the country for a whole sum- 
mer. That little brown house was so happy that it just 
laughed and laughed to see those little children have such a 
good time. 


Towards the last of her story the Story Girl had put the 
littlest of all back into his basket, for her listening ear had 
heard the faint call of an automobile far down below in the 
street. The children’s eyes had never left the girl’s face 
and their thoughts were far away in the country where 
real live flowers grow. So they didn’t hear it, but she knew 
what it meant, and going to the door opened it. In came 
the children’s mothers, their careworn faces covered with 
smiles and their eyes filled with glad tears. Strong arms 
and willing hands picked up the astonished children and 
carried them down the dark stairs that some of them had 
never been over before. 

Half an hour later the little room was deserted and the 
door locked for the summer. 

But in the room across the way sat the mothers still 
talking it over. 

“ Just to think of her dear heart!” said Mrs. Murphy, smil- 
ing through her tears. 

“ And think of me lame Mikey that never saw the green 
grass, a playin’ and a playin’ in the fields,” sobbed his 
mother from her blue checkered apron. 

“ Aye,” said the old cobbler, who lived on the fifth floor, 
but had come up to hear all about it, “what with gettin’ 
that kind Mrs. Brown to care for them and the little brown 
house to shelter them, I say, ‘God bless the Story Girl’!’’ 
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The Psychology of Seat Work 


Emma G. OtmstTeap, Principal, and Emma B. Grant, 
Primary Critic, Training School, Springfield, Illinois. 


I 
()«: of the greatest problems that you, a primary 


teacher, have to solve, is, “What shall be given for 
seat work and how shall it be given to be effi- 
cient?” 

The small child comes to school with only a reader, so 
that nearly everything must be given him in the form of 
materials to do things with, and work planned for him to 
do from the board. 

This requires time and energy on the part of the teacher, 
but so does every recitation that is valuable. 

It is always a great satisfaction to a teacher to have work 
run along smoothly and pleasantly, and to feel that some- 
thing worth while has been accomplished each period of the 
day. 

This is good psychology, for it follows the natural instinct 
of the spirit of the game — achieving success — and suc- 
cess carries over to joy in living. 

Purposeful and interesting seat work solves many of the 
knotty problems of discipline. A child is a bundle of 
energy to be worked off in some way, and it depends upon 
the teacher how this is done in a seat-work period. 

Interesting work takes the whole attention of the child, 
while, if the work is otherwise, the child will look for 
something more interesting. Who could blame him? 

Work that requires mental effort of the child will make 
him sit up and work with a zest. His eyes will brighten, 
the blood, will flow quickly to his brain and he will feel 
the pulse-beat of success in his soul. 

The instinct of curiosity, one of the most alive instincts 
at this time, is satisfied. He has made something new or 
found out something for himself. He has worked out a 
problem. 

Utilize the instinct of play and rivalry by pitting the boys 
against the girls, showing the best work, calling attention 
to the one who does some original work, and so on in many 
other ways. The child is so easily managed through his 
instincts when they are ripe for use. 

The recognition and commendation of work done is a 
positive necessity to the small child; even we older ones 

’ appreciate it. To please the teacher is also one of the 
child’s strongest incentives to work. 

Take the time to pass around the class to see what has 
been accomplished, always commending any childish 
effort. This should be done at the close of the period, not 
later in the day, else he loses his desire to please and to 
know the results of his effort. The present is the time of the 
child. At this age it is all he knows or cares about. 

Seat work is not mere “busy work.” It is something 
more than work to keep the child occupied, or to act as a 
“quieting potion” while the tea-her is conducting a recita- 
tion. 

If the same results were required from seat work that 
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are required in the recitation, then the teacher would attack 
the problem in a more reasonable and sane way. 

A child cannot be idle in seat work without the habit 
carrying over into the recitation. This may explain why 
teachers find it difficult to secure the attention of some 
children in the recitation, hence cases for discipline. 
The habit of idleness and inattention to the thing at hand 
has carried over. His reaction to the recitation is retarded 
and more difficult.. The child is not to blame. 

Seat work gives the very best opportunity for the teacher 
to find out just how much of the thought of the recitation 
has become a part of the child’s thinking. 

If these qualities of attention, initiative, independence, 
perseverance and enthusiasm, so necessary for success, 
cannot be secured in the seat work period, it would be far 
better to open the doors and have the children go out to 
play. At least, they will return fresh and ready for work. 

Now, that the seat work may secure these important 
results and many more, the teacher must be careful about 
her part of the work. Seat work put in the form of prob- 
lems for the child to solve will give the greatest efficiency. 
He can make comparisons, form concrete judgments, and 
draw simple conclusions. This is thinking. 

The required work should always be within the ability 
of the child and yet not too easy, for when an exercise or 
problem requires little or no mental effort, that is a signal 
for a change. No effort means no growth. 

There should be variety enough in the work to hold the 
attention of the child, and the period of concentration 
must be short, so that when he works, it is at high pressure. 
That is the way he plays. Make the work like play; then 
you get the whole boy, and not a small part of him. 

The directions given should be simple and definite. 
Take the time to see that all the children have materials 
to work with and are ready to begin. 

The work on the board should be carefully and neatly 


.placed and space relations considered. The orderly 


arrangement of the child’s work on his paper depends much 
upon this, his model. 

These suggestions are from practical experiences in the 
school-room. They have been psychologically tested and 
have proved helpful to us. They are not theories. Some 
will prove more valuable than others, no doubt. Much 
depends upon the surroundings and the way in which they 
are used. 


é Kewps” 


I have found an attractive use for Kewpies, so beloved 
by children and drawn by Rose O’Neil. I follow the direc- 
tions given for flying Kewps, cutting them out, inserting 
the long string and pasting back and front together. I 
then hang them to the handle of my window shade, where 
they blow about and have a glorious time all by their 
Kewpie selves.. The children love them, and when a new 
Kewpie comes to school he is hailed witb delight, and ac- 
cordingly takes his place with his brothers. 

Acnes D. HunTINGTON 
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June Poster 
Circus Parade 


JoHANNA HoLtm 


(All rights reserved) 


> HE Circus is coming!’”’ The excitement through- 
out the child world is paramount. What can we 
do to bring the children’s minds back into the at- 
that-time uninteresting routine of school work! 
In the upper grades, of course, this must be done. 

It is not so easy to command interested attention in the 
lower grades. Why do we try to do it? Why not make 
use of the circus in our language work? Why not permit 
the children to talk about what interests them so vitally? 
The circus furnishes a fund of useful information. We have 
studied animals of this region and their winter homes pre- 
viously. Now the animals of other climates come to visit 
us and a very interesting and impressive lesson can be 
given on them and their native homes. 

The occupations being based on the language work 
nothing pleases the children more than making a parade 
of their own that will remain in sight as long as they desire. 
The parade may consist of lessons in cardboard modeling 
and the animals made with standards and set in order on a 
shelf; or all the figures may be mounted on the flat surface 
in the form of a poster border. 

The background of buildings and streets is drawn by 
the teacher. (See advertisement in the back of this maga- 
zine.) The children will bring pictures from fashion books 
and automobile magazines. For busy work cut out these 
figures and during an occupation period mount them in 
place on the sidewalks and side streets. If the parade is to 
be cardboard modeling then this background is hung against 
the wall at the rear of the long shelf, which might consist 
of a long board hung in place at the top of wainscoting or 

blackboard. 
| To make the animals stand, cut duplicate legs of tag 
board and fasten on the lower part of the bodies. The 
animals in the wagons are fastened against the front of the 
cage with a little paste. The drivers are fastened in place 
with little extensions on their shoulders which are inserted 
in corresponding slits in the front of the wagon. 

The animal wagon consists of a sixteen-square fold of 
heavy paper 22 x 22 inches. If the decoration on top is 
desired it is cut out separately and mounted. 

_ Fold the square piece of paper into sixteen squares as 
in Fig. I. Cut on full lines. Fold on dotted lines. 
Measure on the sides x and y, from the right hand side, 
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’, then 3” 


/ 


spaces 3’ 
entire length and ?” from top and bottom. 
spaces (after corresponding dots have been connected) 


and 3” and }” alternately across the 


Cut out the 
measuring 3” 
wide. 

Now fold squares a and c on their diameters as indicated 
in Fig. I. Paste 6 andd together. Paste the inner halves 
of a and c to the wagon and the outside half of square a to 
the outside half of square c. This forms the driver’s seat. 
Paste squares e, f, g and # one upon the other to form the 
closed back of the wagon. The result is Fig. II. 

Fasten the wheels on with brads or collar buttons which 
can be obtained at laundries. The band-wagon consists 
of a spool box to each side of which is pasted the band and 
outside of wagon as shown in the poster. The back and 
front are two straight pieces of paper of the same color. 
The wheels are fastened the same as on the animal wagons. 

The background of the poster and the cardboard model- 
ing parade is mounted on brown oatmeal wall paper. It 
is twenty-one feet long. The animals are hektographed 
on Manila paper and colored with colored crayons or 
water-colors. The figures may be cut from colored papers 
if desired. The elephants are a dark gray color; the horses 
are tan or brown; the donkeys, white or black; the giraffe 
is a yellowish brown, spotted with a darker shade; the 
monkeys are brown with red suits; the camels, a light brown. 

The large animal and band wagons are red with yellow 
wheels. The leading man with the megaphone is dressed 
in black; the drivers in tan, and the rest of troupe, except 
the clowns, are dressed in red. The clowns have white 
suits with large red or yellow polka dots. 

When all the above figures are mounted on the street 
in front of the waiting people, the result is a very interesting 
and attractive poster. 


wide and the bars in the wagon will be }” 


(For the address of the author of the above see advertisement in the 
back of this magazine.) 





June Spelling Booklet 


Mary B. Gruss 
(Book rights reserved) 

The cover for the June spelling booklet is made of a very 
light gray paper, 8” x 4}”. 

Fold the paper in the middle. Adjust a compass at 2”, 
place it so a small portion of the circle will fall beyond the 
fold. Use theysame center and draw a circle with a radius 
of 17”. 

Carefully trace the design of sweet-briar or wild roe? on 
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tissue or rice paper. Place this 
paper face down and go over 
the back with a very soft lead 
pencil. Put this blackened side 
next to the gray paper. Trace 
over the design and the print 
will be left on the cover 
paper. 

Fill in the design with a flat 
wash of water-color. Use pink 
for the blossoms and green for 
the leaves and marginal space. 
When dry, outline the design 
and put in the centers with ' 
black. A pen and ink may be ; ae 
used for this last work. (See S <— , 
Fig. C.) : 

The marginal space on the 
back of the cover (see Fig. B) 
should be painted the same 
color of green as the front 
margin. 

The pages for the booklet 
are made of white, unruled 
paper. They are sewed to the 
cover with long, even stitches. 
The ends of the thread are 
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brought to the middle of A-BOOKLET OPEN 
= he and tied in a hard C-PRONT OF BOOKLET COVER REDUCED 
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The Farm 


Mavup O’LEARY 


E always look forward with pleasure each year to 
the time when we make our farm for the sand- 
box. The one in the illustration is one which I 
made for the teachers to show them just how our 
farm looks. 

On account of lack of space, I cannot give you here the 
actual patterns and dimensions, but teachers have so much 
inventive genius that I am sure with the illustration to help 
you, you will be able to make your own patterns. The 
materials in this case are Bristol board, covered with crépe 
paper, and then given a coat of white shellac, which makes 
them very firm, and not easily torn. 

In applying the crépe paper to the Bristol board, put 
the paste onto the cardboard and lay the crépe paper upon 
it, pressing it down smoothly. 

Have your farms cut out and scored at the folding edges 
before you cover them. We have used red and light brown 
crépe paper in this particular farm, but for those remote 














from the cities where such materials are obtained, any card- 
board may be used, coloring with water-color. Dennison’s 
gummed tape and wire shanks are of the greatest assist- 
ance in putting the farms together, as they hold securely 
and at once. The weather vanes are made of gilded wire, 
and thé base of the windmill is built of wire wound with 
strips of crépe paper. In making the fence, it will be wise 
to cut a pattern of post and rail, and let the children make 
up as much fence as is required by gluing them together, 
as with their pointless scissors they would not be able to 
cut out the spaces between the rails. This will be good 
work for the “little children” in the kindergarten, and 
“busy work” for the small grades. The little garden with 
flowers in front of the house is made of tissue, and the win- 
dows are covered on the inside with paraffine paper. If 
used in the sand-box, twigs for trees and bits of moss and 
flowers will add to the general appearance. We had an 
“oat field” in our last farm, by sowing canary seed in one 
corner. It grew very rapidly and as the sun shone upon it 
we cut it down and made real hay, which the children piled 
into haystacks. 

A farm always means extra work for the teacher, but 
the general knowledge and delight which the children gain 
from it makes it well worth while. 





A Daisy Field 


IN the first golden days of early summer come 
and all Natureis vibrating her many chords, why 
not let the children, whose deepest interests are 
now being stirred by this natural stimulus, ex- 

press themselves for us in every way possible — in story, 
in song, in game, and in color. 

We have tried it in our little class and found that b) s0 
doing, everything within as well as without took on a ew 
lease of life with the advent of spring. 

And this is how it happened: One day when the chil ren 
came bringing me all the buttercups and daisies that their 
tiny hands could hold, John said, “Oh, let’s draw them!” 

“ All right,” I said, “you shall, and would you like to d:aw 
a whole great field of buttercups and daisies just as they 
grow out of doors?” 

Needless to say, a deafening “Oh, yes, yes, yes!” was 
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the response, so in half an hour’s time (we could hardly 
wait for the bell to ring), we were all busy at work drawing 
and cutting buttercups and daisies, every child working 
with a specimen of each kind of flower on his own desk as a 
model from which to draw. 

After working some time, John again said, “Well, I guess 
we can’t make a whole daisy field in one day; it is too much 
work.” 

Now this was a most opportune remark on John’s part, 
for I was wondering how I was ever going to change the 
occupation of these busy little workers whom I knew had 
been closely confined at drawing quite long enough, but 
now was my chance, so I said, “That is just right, John, it 
is too much to try to do in one day, so I guess we’ll put 
these flowers away right now in our envelopes” (every 
child had a large Manila envelope on his desk to keep paper 
cuttings in), “and next time we work on the daisy field you 
shall paint the blue sky and the pretty green field.” 

It seemed weeks before day after to-morrow came, but 
it finally dawned, and taking the children in groups of ten 
at a time, we painted the blue sky and the green field on 
a9 x 12 paper. 

Another long wait for another day after to-morrow, when 
every child went to work pasting the daisies and buttercups 
onto the pretty green field. 

When nearly finished, John said, “Oh, I know what we 
ought to make!—some butterflies flying on the field, for I 
saw a lot of them when I picked my daisies. May wedoit?” 

“Why, of course you may,” I said, “if you think you 
can draw such a hard thing as a butterfly.” 

“We can,” the children all said. A remark most sug- 
gestive of little children’s self-confidence and their readiness 
to attempt almost anything. 

So when the next drawing lesson came (in fact before that 
time, for some of the children, of their own accord, drew 
and cut butterflies for seat work) we drew and cut dainty 
yellow and brown butterflies, which were later pasted in 
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among the buttercups and daisies, but we were very careful 
to put the paste on the bodies only, leaving the wings free 
to move, “like truly live butterflies,” John said. 

At last our daisy fields were completed, and a happier 
class of children you cannot imagine, as this was the last 
present to take home to mother before school closed for the 
summer vacation. Try it, and you may know the great 
joy that we all experienced. 


Bringing a Circus into School 
M. A. 


HAT is more enjoyable to a child, be he city or 
country bred, than a circus? The advance 
notices of the approaching circus fill the youthful 
mind and cause much excitement. During such 

a period as this little else will interest our children. What 
then is to be done with the work at school? 

Interest and correlation are big terms in our modern 
method of pedagogy. Motive is also one of the most essen- 
tial features in our present day régime. The big thing 
which confronts all teachers is how to obtain these essential 
features in conjunction with the work to be pursued — the 
course of study which is to be followed. 

The question, how can I gain the children’s interest 
in their reading, writing, arithmetic, etc., during this 
period when not only springtime is in the air, but when the 
approaching circus also seems to be the one thing upon which 
the children willingly center their attention, puzzled me. 
The idea of bringing a circus into the school-room then 
presented itself to me. 

By way of preparation during the art period, we cut from 
plain white paper horses drawing gilded chariots, ele- 
phants and camels, lions and donkeys and several clowns. 
These I mounted on the board and thus arranged the 
parade. Tents and flags also had to be cut. 
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During the arithmetic period I had a lesson on United 
States money. We cut pennies, nickels, dimes and quarters 
(for this was done with a first grade class). We then learned 
the equality of the various pieces of coin; for example, how 
many pennies we should have to have in order to have as 
much money as some one who had a nickel; a dime; a 
quarter, etc. 

Now that the preparations had been made the eventful 
day, much looked forward to, arrived. We were ready to 
have the circus in school. Each child was responsible 
for his own money and each child had the same amount. 
(This necessitated a preliminary number lesson.) 

The first thing we did upon entering the imaginary circus 
ground was to buy balloons. Upon the board I had drawn 
balloons and in each I had written a’ word. Each child 
had an opportunity to buy at least one balloon. The 
child upon telling the word in any balloon erased the balloon 
and paid me five cents for it. By using some very simple 
words, together with the more difficult ones, even the very 
slow pupils were able to make a purchase and so the inter- 
est was general. After each one had thus had an oppor- 
tunity to buy a balloon we stopped to count our money. 
This gave an additional number lesson. After all the bal- 
loons had been erased, I put up signs in different parts of 
the room, for example: 


THIS WAY TO THE MONKEY CAGE 

SEE THE SMALLEST HORSE 

DO NOT MISS THE CLOWNS 

TURN TO THE LEFT TO SEE THE GREAT ELEPHANT 


These signs, together with the signs under a cutting of a 
fat woman which read: 
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THE FATTEST WOMAN IN THE WORLD 

and one under the cutting of a boy which read: 
THE SMALLEST BOY AT THE CIRCUS 


afforded a motive for a reading lesson. 

We were all out of our seats and I called upon the in- 
dividual pupils to read these signs as we came to them, and 
thus following the directions, they gave us a motive for 
looking at the cuttings and drawings the children had 
made. . 

When we had seen all that the signs had told us there was 
to be seen, we decided to have a turn on the Merry-go- 
Round. This was made possible by introducing a little 
writing drill for the arm-movement exercise. The chil- 
dren in relays went to the board and each wrote (if you may 
call an exercise in preparatory writing, writing.) Thus 
the rotary movement corresponded to the moverrent of the 
Merry-go-Round and was appreciated as such by the 
children. 

Again we counted our money. We also wanted to know 
if Mary had spent more than John and how much more, 
etc. Now we were ready to take the car (our seats) and 
go home. 

Instead of telling a story to the children that day some 
of them told me of their visit to the circus. 

Thus I brought about a correlation of the various sub- 
jects taught in the first grade and furnished a motive {or 
their work which, in turn, produced much interest for the 
children and held their attention until the circus had left 
our city. 











Spring Landscape 
MarGareET M. EveErist 


In the dawn, at high noonday, in the gray of the evening, sunset’s 
flush, and gray: night-hush, in the May and in the June, get in tune; 
hues of color dim and bright, dark and light, weave a spell of beauty 
rare, all may share. 

Landscape . Picture making in color is one of the greatest 
delights in a-school-room. The child is happy when he 
can reproduce on paper the color of sky and grass. 

Children are lovers of nature and their appreciation 
should be encouraged, for the mission of art is to give en- 
couragement and lead life upward. 

Human *rt can only flourish when its dew is affection, 
its air Devotiety,; the-rock of its roots Patience, and its 
sunshine God.’ 

* Use water-colors in the Primary Grades, for painting is 
@pore elementary than drawing and a paint box is one of the 
Bis playthings to be given-to the child. 

"-GradeI Sky and grassonly.. Paint with clear water over 
‘the part of paper, intended for sky. Before this dries, drop 
in some blue... Paint over rest of paper with a clear wash 
‘of -water, leaving-a. fine line dry.between sky and grass. 
While this wash is wet, put on a wash of yellow, Then a 
wash of blue over the yellow wash. In painting a-sunset 


scene, colors may be applied in the same way, or put a wish 
of yellow orange over all the paper — then add blue to the 
part intended for grass. This will make a grayed green 
Grade II Repeat lesson of Grade I, but mass in some 
distant trees of red, blue and yellow. Teacher may draw 
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just a mass of distant trees in different ways on the board 
and let the pupil choose any mass he wishes. 


Grade IIIT Repeat lessons of Grades I and II, but add 


some trees in foreground. This lesson requires two drawing 
periods, for after sky, grass and distance have been painted, 
the paper is too wet to add any trees in the foreground. 
Put the papers away until the time for the next lesson. 











Then paint on the back of these papers with a clear 
wash of water. Turn the paper over, with the wet side 
on the desk and the landscape up. Add a tree in the fore- 
ground and one or two trees farther away. The wet sur- 
face underneath will prevent any hard outlines of the trees 
just added in the foreground. 





Grade IV Repeat lessons of first, second and thi 
grades. Add a road. Teach the drawing of a road firs 
Draw roads on the board with one bend or t 
bends. After the grass has been painted, before it dri 
wash out a road with the brush full of clear water. Beg 
the road in the background of picture with the fine poi 
of the brush, and let the brush spread as you drag it throu 
the foreground. If possible, keep the colors flat. Gr 
them by adding the complementary color. For instance 
if the green is too vivid, gray it by adding its compleme 
red. 

There must be balance in landscape. Place a large tr 
near the center, and the smaller one farther off. Cut a 
trim and mount on an appropriate size and color sheet. 


Spelling Devices 


With a class of poor spellers, [ have found these devic 
successful. A list of pupils’ names is mounted on a ca 
and hung in the room where the children can see it. Ea 
day a star is placed after the name of each pupil who h 
a perfect paper. At the end of the month, the one havi 
the most stars is given a picture mounted on a card, a 
tied with a bit of ribbon. 

We have a study box in the corner of our room. It is 
small box tacked to the wall. It contains cards, each 
which has a review spelling lesson written upon it. T 
children may take these to study when they come into t 
room at morning and noon. It is_a great help in keepi 
the words reviewed, and gives the children quiet occupati 
during assembly. 

During a review lesson, a child is allowed to spell un 
he misses, when the child detecting the mistake is allow 
to continue. Sometimes a child is allowed to pronoun 
the words for the class. This trains him in clear, preci 
enunciation, for when he does not speak distinctly, he 
misunderstood. 

When a child finds one word especially difficult to r 
‘member, he writes it upon the blackboard, spelling alo 
as he writes. The word is thus impressed through ‘t 
visual, auditory, and muscular senses. 

Instead of the usual spelling match, we stand in o 
line. The child having most stars on the spelling car 
chosen leader. When a word is missed, it is given to 
next pupil and so on, till one is found who can spell 
correctly. This pupil passes above the pupil w - origina 
misspelled the word. 
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Paper Cutting—“‘ Hans in Luck” 


PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 
Hans in Luck 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 


(Book rights reserved) 


N that happy time, when wishing was having, there lived 

a good boy named Hans. Now Hans was not, per- 

haps, as shrewd as he was good, but he worked faith- 

fully for the man to whom he had been let for service, 

and when seven years had passed in such labor he said to his 

master, “Master, my time is up, and I should like to go 

home. Give me my wages, and I shall start at once upon 
my way.” 

The master was very sorry to lose Hans, for he was such 
a good worker, but he said, “ You have served me well, good 
Hans, and the laborer is worthy of his hire. As your work 
has been, so shall be your pay.” Then he gave Hans a 
great deal of gold and wished him good-by. Hans thanked 
him and set out on his way home. 

As he walked slowly along, a horseman mounted upon a 
splendid horse came trotting briskly along. “Ah!” said 
Hans, “what a fine thing it must be to ride. One can sit 
at one’s ease, and get over the ground so easily and quickly 
that one scarcely knows how.” 

Now the horseman overheard Hans, and stopping, he said, 
“Well, my lad, why do you go on foot then?” 

“Oh, I can’t help it, I have this bag of gold to carry home, 
and it is so heavy that I cannot hold my head straight, it 
hurts my shoulder so!” 

“Well,” said the horseman, “we can soon remedy that. 
I will give you my horse, and in exchange you shall give 
me the bag of gold.” 

“With all my heart,” said Hans, “but I tell you before- 
hand that you are taking a heavy load upon yourself.” 

So the exchange was made. The horseman got down 
off his horse, took the gold, and assisted Hans in mounting. 
As Hans drew up the reins the horseman said, “Now when 
you want to go at a really good pace, just click your tongue 
and say, ‘Gee up! Good luck to you and good-by.” 

“Good-by,” called back Hans as he rode off, sitting his 


horse right proudly and happy in the possession of so fine 
an animal. 

At first Hans so enjoyed the satisfaction of finding himself 
upon a horse that he was contented to jog along slowly, but 
after a time it occurred to him that it might be much jollier 
to go fast, and recalling the horseman’s words he began to 
click his tongue and call out, “Gee up! Gee up!” The 
horse at once set off at a gallop, and before Hans really 
knew what had happened, he found himself lying in a ditch, 
and saw, a little farther down the road, his horse held by a 
peasant. The man had been driving a cow along the road 
and had stopped the horse as it raced by him. Hans was 
relieved to find he had broken no bones, but he was. never- 
theless, very angry, and he said to the peasant, “Well, it is 
a wonder my neck is not broken. Riding horseback is 
not so pleasant, after all, especially when one has a horse 
like mine that kicks and throws one off. I will never ride 
that animal again! Now I like your cow — you can walk 
quietly behind her with no fear of broken bones. Besides, 
you can have milk, butter and cheese every day into tke 
bargain. How happy I should be to own such a creature!” 

“Well,” said the peasant, “your wish can be soon had. If 
owning my cow would give you great pleasure, I will ex- 
change her for the horse.” Hans was delighted to make 
such an exchange, and swinging himself on the horse, the 
peasant was soon out of sight. 

As Hans drove the cow slowly before him, he thought 
with satisfaction upon his bargain. 

“What more could I desire in this world?” he said to him- 
self. “If I but have a bit of bread, and I ought never to be 
without that, I can have butter and cheese with it as often as 
I like, and for drink I have only to milk my good cow. 
How fortunate Iam!” and Hans drove his cow along in the 
direction of the village in which his mother lived. 

It was toward mid-day, and the heat grew so oppressive 
that Hans felt almost consumed for thirst. “Well,” said 
he, “that is soon remedied. I will milk the cow and be 
refreshed.” So he tied her to a tree, and as he had no pail 
he took off his leather cap and held that underneath the 
cow — but not one drop of milk could he get. Besides the 
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cow grew impatient at his awkward attempts at miiking, 
and gave him such a kick that poor Hans tumbled over on 
the ground in a daze. Indeed, he was so confused that 
for a long time he could not tell where he was. But luckily 
a butcher trundling a wheelbarrow, in which lay a pig, came 
by, and seeing Hans, asked him what the trouble was. Hans 
related his experience to him, and the butcher laughed 
and said, “Of course the cow could give no milk. She is 
much too old a beast, and only fit for the plow or for the 
butcher.” 

“Dear, dear!” 
beast and have the meat. 
I like pork much better.” 

“Well, if you do,” said the butcher, “out of love for 
you I will exchange my pig for your cow.” So the butcher 
untied the pig from the wheelbarrow and put the cord 
with which it was tied into Hans’s hand, and went off 
with the cow. 

Hans continued on his journey, thinking how extremely 
fortunate he was, and as he was meditating so pleasantly, 
he met a lad carrying a fine, fat goose under his arm. The 
boys exchanged greetings and stopped to visit awhile. 
The lad with the goose told Hans that he was taking it 
to a christening feast, and Hans, in turn, told the lad of all 
the splendid bargains he had made, and how he had come 
by the pig. Whereupon the lad began to look suspiciously 
about, and Hans, noticing his strange behavior, asked 
him what the trouble was. “Ah,” said the lad, “I am 
very much afraid that all is not right with your pig. The 
mayor of the village, through which I have just passed, had 
one stolen from his sty but recently. I surmise you have 
the very pig in your hand. It would be indeed a very 
grave thing if you were found with it.” 

Honest Hans grew much alarmed, and he begged the 
lad to help him out of his trouble. “You,” he said, “are 
more at home here. No one would doubt your word. 
Please take the pig and let me have your goose.” 

“Of course,” replied the lad, “I shall run a risk if I do, 
but I shall be glad to help you.” So they made the ex- 
change; Hans resumed his journey toward home and the 
lad quickly drove the pig away by a side path. 

As Hans was passing through the last village before 
reaching home, he came upon a knife-grinder, who sang as 
he turned his wheel: 


said Hans,” that is an idea—to kill the 
But I do not much care for beef. 


Hans in Luck” 


“Scissors and knives I quickly grind, 
While my coat flies out in the wind behind.” 


Hans was charmed with the grinder and stopped to 
watch him. After a time he said, “You seem to have a 
splendid business if one can judge by your song.” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered the scissors grinder. Business 
is splendid. But where did you buy that fine goose?” 

“Oh, I did not buy it,” replied Hans. “TI took it in ex- 
change for a pig,” and then Hans recounted to the grinder 
each trade he had made, and when he had finished his 
recital the man said, “You have certainly known how to 
take care of yourself each time. If you can only get so 
far as to hear the money jingle in your pockets whenever 
you stand up, your fortune is made.” 

“How can I do that?” inquired Hans. 

“Become a grinder like me — all one needs is a grind- 
stone. Everything else will come of itself. My grindstone 
is a little worn, but if you want it, all you need give 
me is your goose. Will you do it?” 

“How can you ask?” said Hans. “I shall be the lucki- 
est man in the world!” Then Hans handed the goose 
over to the grinder, and took the grindstone in exchange. 

As the grinder started off with the goose he stopped 
and picked up a big stone from the ground, and handing 
it to Hans, said, “Here, I will give this to you into the 
bargain. You can hammer out all your old nails on it 
and straighten them. Take it and care for it.” 

Hans gratefully took the stone, and as he journeyed on he 
could not but think how everything happened just as he 
wanted! But he had been upon his feet so long that he be- 
gan to grow tired, and besides the stone wasa heavy burden, 
so seeing a well in a nearby field, he dragged himself over 
to it. That he might not hurt himself with the stone, he 
placed it carefully upon the edge of the well, but not 
carefully enough, for as he leaned forward to get a drink, he 
slipped, and caused the stones to go splashing into the water. 
When Hans saw them sink into the water he cried out with 
joy for being relieved of his burden without having any- 
thing to reproach himself with. 

“Oh,” he cried, “in all the world there is no one so lucky 
as I!” and strengthened with joy to be relieved of every 
burden, he took up his journey anew and ran on with a light 
heart until he reached his mother’s home. 
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Dramatization 
CHARACTERS 
Hans 


Horseman 
Peasant 


Butcher 
Farmer Lad 
Grinder 


ScENE I 
A Country Road 


(Enter Hans, walking leisurely along and carrying a large 
bundle upon his shoulder.) 


Hans And at last the seven years for which I was bound 
are over, and I am free to do as I choose — and my choice 
is to go to my dear mother’s home. How surprised she 
will be! (Shifts bundle to his other shoulder.) And she’s 
bound to be pleased with me for earning so much. I’ve 
worked hard and faithfully as master said — but I’ve had 
a kind master. How generously he said, “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire — as your work has been so shall your 
pay be.” And then he gave me this great bundle of gold. 
I could almost wish it were not so heavy. Ah! who comes 
here? ; 


(Horseman enters, mounted upon a spirited horse. 
he draws near Hans speaks.) 


Hans What a splendid thing riding is. One may sit as 
comfortably as in a rocking chair, and yet get over the 
ground almost before one knows it. It wouldn’t take me 
long to reach mother’s with so fine a horse as that. (Sighs.) 

Horseman (drawing rein before Hans) Hello, Hans— 
I’ve been overhearing you, and I wonder, since you think 
so much of riding, that you go afoot. 

Hans Well, you see I’ve this great bundle to carry home 
and am obliged to go on foot. It is gold and so heavy I 
could never hold my head straight and ride a horse. 

Horseman I tell you what, Hans, we will exchange. I 
will give you my horse, and you shall give me the gold. 


As 
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Hans Done! and with all my heart. But I warn 


you before time that you have taken a great burden upon 
yourself. 


(Horseman dismounts, takes the gold and then assists 
Hans to mount. He puts the reins into the latter’s hands.) 


Horseman Now you have gained a good horse there. 
When you wish to go at a really brisk pace, just click your 
tongue and say, “Gee up! Gee up!” Good-by! Good 
luck! 


(Horseman goes off, left, turning to look back and chuckle as 
Hans goes off, right.) 


ScENE II 


(Hans is discovered upon the ground. A Peasant, with a cow, 
is holding the horse some distance away. A runaway is 
evident by the position and expressions of Hans and the Peasant. 
As Hans starts to his feet, examining himself carefully, the 
Peasant leads the horse up center driving his cow before.) 


Hans This riding horseback is no joke, especially when 
a man gets a horse like mine. The man I got him of told 
me to just click my tongue and say, “Gee up!” when I 
wished him to go a good pace — well, I did — and it is a 
wonder I was not killed. Now what I’d like is a cow — 
such as you have there; you can walk quietly behind her, 
and besides you can have milk, cheese and butter every day 
into the bargain. What would I not give for such a cow! 

Peasant Well if it would give you as much pleasure as 
all that, I will exchange my cow for your horse! 

Hans Now that isa bargain! Take the horse. 


(The exchange is made, the Peasant riding briskly off, 
left, and Hans driving the cow off, right.) 


Hans (as he goes off) Now that was a stroke of luck. If 
I only have a bit of bread—and Iought never to be without 
that —I can have butter and cheese with it as often as I 
like. If Iam thirsty I can milk my cow and refresh myself. 
What more on earth could I desire? (Exit Hans.) 


ScENE III 


(Enter Hans, driving cow. He wipes his forehead with 
his handkerchief and appears very warm.) 


Hans This is indeed a warm day. I am tired and 
thirsty. But fortunately the latter is soon remedied. I 
will milk my cow and refresh myself. (He ties his cow to a 
tree. Now what shall I do fora pail? (Runs his hands ab- 
stractedly through his hair.) I have it, Pll use my cap! 


(He sits down and attempts to milk the cow. Falls back 
and lies as though knocked senseless. Enter a butcher with a 
wheelbarrow on which lies a pig. He hurries towards Hans. 
and helps him to his feet.) 


Butcher What is the matter, my good fellow? You seem 
dazed. 

Hans Dazed! I should think I might well seem dazed. 
Yonder cow refused to give me milk when I would have 
refreshed myself and showed her unruly temper by kicking 
me. I traded a good horse for her, too. 

Butcher Well, you certainly got the worst of that bar- 
gain. No wonder she could give you no milk; she is a 
very old beast and fit only for the plow or for the butcher. 

Hans Ah! Who would have thought of it? It is an 
idea to kill the beast for the meat. But I do not fancy 
beef. I much prefer pork. I especially like sausage! 

Butcher Well, then, good man, out of friendliness to you 
I will exchange my pig for the cow! 

Hans And may you be rewarded for your kindness. 
Let us make the exchange at once, as I must be on my way. 


(Butcher unties pig from the wheel-barrow and puts the 
rope by which it was fastened by the leg into Hans’s hand; he 
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then unties the cow and leads her briskly off, left, Hans con- 
tinuing right, with the pig. He does not go far before the 
Farmer Lad enters with a goose. 


Farmer Lad Good-day to you! 

Hans * Good-day to you! Where are you bound? 

Farmer Lad Oh, I am taking this goose to a christening 
feast. Where are you going? 

Hans Iam on my way home to my mother. And I’ve 
had exceptional luck. First I traded the gold the master 
gave me for a horse — it transpired that it had a vicious 
temper, for it threw me, but fortune was with me and I 
traded it for a cow—later, I discovered the cow was too old 
to be of much use, but again I was in great luck, for I traded 
that for this fine pig. It will make famous sausage for 
mother and me. 

Farmer Lad (looking suspiciously about) But look here, 
I am not sure it is all right with your pig. In the village 
I just passed the mayor himself had lost a pig — it had been 
stolen from the sty, and he was just on the point of sending 
people out to look for it. L[amafraid—muchafraid—that 
you have the identical pig there in your hands! 

Hans (in great alarm) And you say they have sent out 
men to search for it? Alas! Help me. You are at home 
in these parts and everyone must know you, but think what 
a grave thing it would be if I were found with the pig. 
Do take it and let me have your goose! 

Favmer Lad I shall run some risk if I do, but to pre- 
vent your getting into trouble I will do it. 

Hans Thanks! Thanks! you have indeed befriended 
me! 


(They effect the exchange, the Farmer Lad goes off left 
and Hans goes off right. The Farmer Lad looks at Hans 
with the goose, then at the pig, smiles broadly and attempts 
to hurry the pig.) 


Scene IV 
The Approach to'a Village 


(Enter Hans with the goose. At distance, as if before a 
house, a scissors grinder is busily engaged.) 


Hans (stroking the goose) Well this is my best trade. 
When I really think it over, I gained a great deal. First, 
there is the good roast, then the quantity of fat that will 
drip out of it when roasting will keep us in goose fat 
enough to last a quarter of a year for eating on bread, and 
last of all, the fine feathers will fill a pillow, and then how 
I shall sleep. Mother will be delighted, I know. (Catches 
sight of grinder and goes eagerly toward him) What have 
we here? A grinder! 
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Grinder (singing) 


Scissors and knives I quickly grind 
While out my coat tails fly in the wind behind. 


Hans You appear to have an excellent business, if one 
may judge by your ‘song. 

Grinder Oh, yes! This business has a golden bottom. 
A good grinder may find money in his pocket whenever he 
puts his hand into it. Where did you buy that fine goose? 

Hans I did not buy it, but took it in exchange for a 
pig. 

Grinder Yes? And the pig? 

Hans Oh, that I got for a cow. 

Grinder And the cow? 

Hans That I took for a horse. 

Grinder Well, well! And the horse? 
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Hans That I got for a lump of money — as 
big as my head. 

Grinder And the money? 

Hans Oh, that was my wages for seven years’ 
service! 

Grinder Well, all I can say is, that you have 
certainly known how to look out for yourself 
each time. If you can only get on so far that 
you can hear money jingle in your pockets when- 
ever you stand up, you will indeed have made 
your fortune. 

7 ans_ And how shall I manage that? 

“ Grinder Just become a grinder, like me. 
Nothing is needed but a good grindstone—every- 
thing else will come of itself. I have the grind- 
stone here. It is true that it is a little worn, but 
you need give me nothing for it but your goose. 
Will you do it? 

Hans How can youask? Why, I shall be the 
luckiest man in the world! With money in my 
pocket every time I put my hand into it there 
is nothing more in this world to be desired. 
Take the goose! 
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(Grinder takes the goose, stoops and picks up a big stone 
from the ground which he hands to Hans.) 


Grinder Now here is a good stone into the bargain. 
You can hammer all your nails on it and straighten them 
out. Take it with you, and keep it carefully. 

Hans Thank you. I must have been born under a 
lucky star, everything turns out so well for me. (As 
Grinder starts off, left) You’re leaving? Well, good-by, and 
good luck to you! 

Grinder Good-by, and may you ever hear the jingle 
of money in your pockets! (Exit Grinder, left.) 

Hans (yawning) Ah, but I am tired! I have been on 
my feet a long time, and can scarcely stand. Besides 
I am almost perishing of thirst. Surely that is a well I see 
yonder. I'll just go over and refresh myself with a cool 
drink. Then I shall feel more fit to resume my journey. 
(He shoulders the stones.) My, but these stones are heavy! 
I wish I did not have to carry them. 


(He trudges laboriously over to the well, where he carefully 
places the stones upon the edge. As he is about to drink, he 
slips and so pushes the stones into the well.) 


Hans (jumping up and throwing his cap into the air as in 
joy) There is no man in the world as lucky as I! I was 
but wishing I did not have those heavy stones to carry 
home, and my wish is granted without my having anything 
with which to reproach myself. It was an accident that 
took my troubles to the bottom of the well and I am well 
rid of them. I can now hasten home to my dear mother 
without a thing to trouble me. I am in luck. 


(Exit Hans, right, running light-heartedly.) 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAMATIZATION 


Hans in Luck may be played either in the school-room 
or out-of-doors. In the former event, pupils may take the 
part of the various animals; costumes may be easily made 
that will add to its attractiveness. Should any object to a 
possible bad result to be drawn from the playlet, a second 
act may easily be arranged in which Hans upon his return 
to his mother’s home, learns that his lack of far-sightedness 
and shrewdness have been the means of keeping in poor 
circumstances the mother he so much loves and who has 
depended upon his earnings to pay off her indebtedness 
upon her small home. This realization may be made to 
show the birth of a different disposition in Hans. Children, 
however, usually show only a desire to be unlike Hans in 
the respect to making a bargain. 

As here written, the playlet was very successfully given 
out of doors in a June play pageant. The animals used 
were all live ones and the only one that occasioned any 
difficulty was the pig, which, like all pigs, refused to be led, 
thereby adding much merriment to the scene. 

The pupils of the primary room which produced it were 
all dressed to represent well loved fairy tales, birds and 
flowers of June. Most of the fairy tales were represented 
by tableaux—Mrs. Burnett’s Prince Fairyfoot being es- 
pecially delightful given in this way—and Hans in Luck and 
Puss-in-Boots, because the action of each is largely pastoral, 
were given in dramatized form. 

A platform was erected and used for such scenes as made 
it necessary. 

The day ended with folk dances and song games, and 
proved a delight to children, parents and friends. 





k 
Pocahontas 
As played Class Day, State Normal School, Keene, N. H., by the 
Second Grade. 
CLARIBEL P. FISHER 
PLACE 


A part of the playground with trees at the back. Children approach 
from among the trees. 
CHARACTERS 
(All in costume) 


Captain John Smith 
Pocahontas 

Chief Powhatan 
Medicine Man 

Old Indian Women 
Three Indian Braves 
Three Indian Girls 


ScENE I 


(Pocahontas and three Indian Girls are playing. Two of 
the girls are looking at a string of beads worn by one. The 
other Indian Girl is playing with a raffia doll made by that 
child. Pocahontas is off by herself picking flowers. The 


* Based on “ Pocahontas ” in Book II of Augusta Stevenson’s “‘ Children’s. Classics in Dramatic Form,” published by Houghton, Mifflin Company. 





old Indian Woman can be seen approaching through the trees 
with bows and arrows in her hands. The bows and arrows 
made by second grade boys.) 


Indian Girl See, see! Here comes the old Indian 
Woman. 
Other Indian Girls Yes, yes! The old Indian Woman. 
Old Indian Woman The deer go to the river. You must 
shoot them while they drink. Here are your bows and 
arrows. 
js First Girl (taking her bow and arrow) I'll stoct a mother 
eer. 
Second Girl (taking her bow and arrow) I'll shoot a baby 


eer. 

Third Girl (taking her bow and arrow) And I'll shoot a 
father deer with horns. 

Old Woman Come, Pocahontas, and get your bow and 
arrow. 

Pocah.mtas (arises but does not offer to come for bow and 
arrow) I will not shoot deer. 

First Girl She never shoots at them. 

Second Girl She only shoots at trees and sedges peepin= 
from the water. 
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action, Captain Smith faces Chief Powhatan, the 
braves group themselves about, listening eagerly.) 





Captain Smith (pleadingly) Please let me live, 
great chief! Please let me live, and I will show 
you my talking needle. 

Powhatan (scornfully) Talking needle! What 
is that? 

Captain Smith (showing compass) It is the 
needle in this box. It talks whenever I wish it. 

Powhatan What does it say? 

Captain Smith It tells me where to find the 
North. I turn the box this way —I turn the 
box that way—but it always points to the 
north. 

Powhatan (at last interested, takes compass) 
Why, so it does! It is very strange and won- 
derful! 

A Brave Will it tell the North at night? 





Third Girl She will not even shoot a bird. Captain Smith In the darkest night it tells you. 
Old Woman (looking at each of the girls in amazement) Another Brave Will it tell the North on water? 
Can this be true? Captain Smith On river or on lake it tells you. 


Pocahontas (moving forward a little and in a pleading Powhatan Come, show me how to make it talk. 
wice) They look at me so gently, I will not kill the pretty Captain Smith Will you let me live and go in peace? 
things. The forest is their home the same as it is ours. Powhatan You shall live and go in peace. 

Old Woman (in a disgusted tone) Such talk I 
never heard before. The braves must know of 
this. 

Pocahontas No, no! they will tell my father. © 
Please do not tell him. 

First Girl He will send her from his wigwam. 
Please do not tell him. 

Second Girl He will send her all alone into 
the forest. Please do not tell him. 

Third Girl Please, Old Woman, do not tell 
him. 

Old Woman (turning to Pocahontas) Then take 
your bow and arrow and kill a deer. 

Pocahontas Iwill not! I have told you that 
before! I cannot! 

Old Woman (nodding her head) Powhatan shall 
know. Before the sun sets, Powhatan shall know. 





(Two Indian Braves enter running.) 


First Brave The Braves have brought a prisoner. Medicine Man Great Chief, is it best to let so wise a 
Second Brave It is the white chief from the village. man go from us? 

First Brave They have taken him to Powhatan. Powhatan Do you think we ought to keep him here? 
Second Brave Come, if you would see him. Medicine Man Another needle might show him how 


to be chief in your place. 
(Braves run off through the trees, woman and girls following, Powhatan (slowly nodding his head) Yes, yes, that is true. 


the latter all saying, “I'll go — I'll go.”’) Braves (all nodding their heads) Yes, yes. 
Medicine Man He is too wise to live, Great Chief. 
ScENE II Powhatan (nodding head) Yes, yes. 





Braves Yes, yes. 

(Approaching slowly through the trees may be seen Captain Powhatan taeentatindd Bind his hands and bind his 
John Smith between Chief Powhatan and the Medicine Man. feet, Braves. (Braves tie hands and feet.) Put his head 
Indian Braves following. When they reach the scene of onthatstonethere. (Bravesdoso. Inrushes Pocahontas.) 

Pocahontas Youshall not kill him! You shall 
not! 

Powhatan My daughter, come away. 

Pocahontas I will not move. 

Indian Woman (hurriedly approaching) Poca- 
hontas, Pocahontas, come away. 

Pocahontas I will not move. 

First Indian Girl (running in) Pocahontas, 
Pocahontas, come away. 

Pocahontas I will not move. 

Second Indian Girl (running in) Pocahontas, 
Pocahontas, come away. 

Pocahontas I will not move. 

Third Indian Girl (running in) Pocahontas! 
Pocahontas! Come away! 

Pocahontas I will not move. 


(As these Indian girls have run in they have 
completed a half circle around Captain J ohn Smith, 
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Braves on one side, girls on the other, with Pocahontas and 
Chief Powhatan at his head.) 

Medicine Man Take her away, braves! Take her 
away! 

Powhatan (holding his hand over her head) Do not dare 
to touch her! Do you hear? Do not dare to touch her! 

Pocahontas (dropping on her knees by Captain Smith’s 
head, pleads for his life) Spare his life, father! Spare his 
life! 

Powhatan (after a moment of deep meditation) 
his hands and feet, Braves 


Unbind 
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(Braves do so, Powhatan leads Captain Smith to the front 
center of the half circle formed by Indian Braves and girls.) 


Powhatan (holding his hand over Captain Smith’s head) 
Captain Smith, you shall live and go in peace. I, Pow- 
hatan, do say these words: You shall live and go in peace. 


(Captain Smith takes Pocahontas by the hand. Chief 
Powhatan the Indian Woman, each Indian Brave an Indian 
girl, and led by Captain Smith and Pocahontas, they disappcar 
slowly through the trees.) — 








Welcome to June 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


A simple Flower Pageant or March for all the little “graduates.” It 
may be given in either of two ways: (1) Each girl wears a straight 
little “gown” of green to represent flower-stem, with a “cap” like 
the flower she represents The boys, who are the Johnny-Jump-Ups, 
Sunflowers, and Jacks, may wear any suitable boy costumes which a 
suggest the flowers represented, or may simply wear the flower in 
blouse. 

(2) Each child may carry slender wand tipped with flower he or 
she represents. In this case, the march may conclude with a pretty 
drill, introducing dainty figures and tableaux. 

If not desirable or convenient to use all the flowers named, some 
may be omitted, others substituted, or any changes made. There 
need be only two of each kind of flower, except roses. Of these there 
should be two of each color. A soft piano accompaniment should be 
given throughout. 

Appropriate songs may be introduced, and if desired to make the 
whole more elaborate, more like a rea’ play, choose an older child as 
June, and let different flowers present gifts to her, etc., as words sug- 
gest —the roses crowning her as their Queen. The Flowers are 
arranged in two groups: the first, the Garden Flowers; the second, the 
Wild Flowers. 


First Group (chorus recitation, as they march) 
Here come the Flowers of the Garden — 
A pageant of old-fashioned posies — 
Tall hollyhocks, bright four o’clocks, 
Pansies and lilies and roses. 
Why do we come? Steps all a-tune, 
To her sweet music, we welcome the June! 


Lilies of the Valley (ringing bells) 
We're Valley Lilies; all astir, 
Our happy bells ring out for her! 


Pansies (looking into flower thoughtfully) 
We are the Pansy Blooms. We hold 
Sweet thoughts of her in blue and gold. 


Johnny-Jump-U ps (jumping up and down gaily) 
We're Johnny-Jump-Ups. See us smile — 
June looks at us and laughs the while. 


Forget-me-nots (writing) 
In June’s own blue, upon this spot 
I write my name — Forget-me-not! 


Honeysuckles (dainty twining motions) 
We are the Honeysuckle flowers, 
With fragrant bloom we wreathe her bowers. 


Sunflowers (looking up) 
The sun’s own flowers, with sunbeam rays, 
We brighten all her thirty days. 


Hollyhocks (carrying butterflies, or with butterflies on caps) 
We are the stately hollyhocks, 
We bring her butterflies in flocks. 


Sweet Peas (fluttering wings prettily) 
Sweet Peas — we’ve wings, soft lavender 
And rose, to fly away with her. 


Lilies (lift faces smiling) 
The slender lilies slowly wake 
And show their smiles just for her sake. 


Four O’clocks (looking at watches) 
We’re Four O’clocks with golden spells — 
June’s watch — by us the time she tells. 


Poppies (holding up hands curved like a cup) 
Each Poppy is a scarlet cup 
With radiant dreams for her brimmed up. 


Roses (dancing gaily) 
And we’re her Roses. Tints we wear 
Than blush of morning far more fair. 


Jacks 
Some sturdy Jacks, like knights in crowds, 
With raiment made of sunset clouds. 

All the Roses 


Or white as snow, or warm as noon, 
Without us, could there be a June? 


Second Group (chorus recitation) 
Here come the Flowers of the Meadow, 
By sun and by wind they’re watched over, 
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Golden and white, full of delight, 
Buttercups, daisies, and clover. 

Why do we come? Steps all a-tune 

To her sweet music, we welcome the June. 


Daisies (telling fortunes with daisy petals) 
We’re Daisies — let us try the spell — 
June loves me — loves not — loves me well. 


Buttercups (holding flowers under each other’s chins saucily) 
We're Buttercups — with us she sups; 
Dear June, she does love buttercups! 


Clover (blowing kisses prettily from finger-tips) 
We’re Clover Blooms. A kiss to her 
We send by each soft wind astir. 


Water Lilies (pretty motions of rowing boats) 
We’re Water Lily boats — we tarry 
To waft her to the Land of Fairy! 


Sweet Briar Rose (lifting J-U—N-E in rose-colored letters) 
Sweet Briar Rose, with petals four, 
We spell her name — J-U-N-E — o’er and o’er! 


All (each group lifting flowers or welcomes of some sort) 
So, all the Flowers with steps a-tune, 
To her sweet music, morn and noon, 
In scent and color welcome JUNE! 





The Rose Fairy 


EvuGENIA HoLcomsB 
()*: of the most simple and attractive little plays I 


have ever given, in connection with the “School 

Entertainment” the teacher is called upon once 

in so often to give, in most communities, is the 
charming little exercise called “The Rose Fairy.” 

This may be given very aptly and appropriately in late 
May, or early June — the month of roses. 

We gave it in early February and ordered three dozen 
La France roses of the florist for the occasion. 

The entertainment was given in the Opera House, in 
connection with the Elson Picture exhibit, and the proceeds 
were to go toward a fund for obtaining copies of the best 
works of Art for our schools. ’ 

To be most effective, the playlet should be given where 
there is a stage and plenty of scenery. Thirty-six 
little children—eighteen boys and eighteen girls—can be 
arranged very nicely in four rows, with nine in each row. 
They are sitting cross-legged on the floor, a boy and girl 
alternating, as the curtain rises, carefully concealing a 
rose in their right hands behind them. 
~ One little girl of the number, who is a good singer, is 
chosen to do the “solo” work. She sings to the old tune of 
“Oh, dear! What can the matter be?” 
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They say there’sa fair- y, who lives in a_ ros -y. 
The chorus responds, singing: 
Oh, say, does she ever come here? 
Little girl sings: 
She’s hiding away in some sweet-scented posy. 

















Chorus 
We never shall find her, I fear. 
CuHorus. 
rau: PF =a 
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Come, come, come, pretty fairy, 
Come, come, come, pretty fairy, 
Come, come, come, pretty fairy, 
Oh, come, let us see you to-day! 


At this point a*daintily dressed fairy, carrying a golden 


wand with pink rose on the end, trips lightly in from behind 
scenes and standing in front, at one side of chorus, sings: 


Dear children, I’m coming, I heard you all calling, 
I hurried so fast I came very. near falling! 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! it was really appalling. 

Now what is your best wish to-day? 


The little girl in the group then sings: 


Kind fairy, we’re all so delighted to see you, 
Please listen, our wish we will now gladly tell you, 
Oh, can you, dear fairy, oh, will you please, fairy, 
Turn each of our thumbs to a rose? 


The fairy sings: 


I surely am always delighted to please you, 

I love all good children, so do as I tell you: 

Hold each little thumb up and soon I will show you — 
That each little thumb is a rose. 


Each little child holds left thumb up high, the fairy trips 
daintily back and forth touching each thumb with her wand. 

As she does so each child quickly rises, and as quickly 
puts left hand behind — and holds out right hand contain- 
ing rose. They then sing: 


Thanks! thanks! thanks! pretty fairy! 
Thanks! thanks! thanks! pretty fairy! 
Thanks! thanks! thanks! pretty fairy! 
You’ve made us so happy to-day. 


As they sing they step in time to music to front of stage, 
a row at a time, bow and throw roses to audience, which 
makes a very pretty finish to the exercise. They run off 
the stage lightly, leaving the fairy alone. She steps 


to front of stage, makes a sweeping bow, holding her wand 
prettily toward the audience, and disappears. < 
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The Teacher’s Treasure Box 
for June 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


Poems, verses, and reproduction stories, new and old, for use in. 
the primary grades. 


THE SWEET JUNE TIME 


The daisies and the buttercups 
Now merrily are growing; 
And everywhere, for June’s sweet sake, 
Are crimson roses blowing. 
The sunbeams o’er the meadows lie, 
And breezes light are straying; 
And O! ’tis time the schools were done, 
And children out a-playing. 
“Vacation is the time for fun!” 
All girls and boys are saying, 
When schools and books grow wearisome, 
And hearts are ripe for playing. 
So, little folks, come one and all, 
And tumble out together, 
Amid the sunbeams, golden bright, 
All in the sweet June weather. 
— Mary D. Brine 


PLayinc House 


Bess and Joe are playing house. 

The house is under an apple tree. 

The rooms are made with large stones. 

Helen plays she is the mother. . Joe plays he is the father. 

The dolls are the children. The children are’sick. They 
have the mumps. 

When the children are well, we will call on Helen and 
Joe. 


BILLy AND ME 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray, trout lies asleep, 
Up the river and over the lea, 

That’s the way for'Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest, 





There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest; 
Where the clustering nuts fall free 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


O, this I know, I love to play, 
Though the meadow and in the hay; 
Up the meadow and over the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 
— James Hogg 
THE Pet DonkKEY 


Marvin, Walker and Margaret had a pet donkey. They 
had a two-wheeled cart, large enough for all three children 
to ride in. The children would start for a drive with Don- 
key Ben, and for a while everything would go very nicely. 
Ben would trot along as if he were the best donkey in the 
world. 

But all at once Ben would stop. The children would 
pound as hard as they could with the whip, but they could 
not hurt his tough skin enough to make him go a step. 

Then the children would sit in the cart waiting for Ben 
to get ready to start, until they were all out of patience. 
Finally they would all get out, and try pounding him with 
sticks. 

As soon as all the children were out of the cart, Ben 
would start as suddenly as he had stopped. There was 
nothing to do, then, but run after the cart as fast as possible. 
Usually Ben would keep on running until he had reached 
home. 

Ben was a funny donkey, but the children liked him, 
in spite of his trying ways. 

Bep IN SUMMER 
In winter, I get up at night 
And dress by yellow candle-light. 


In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see 
The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 
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And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play 
To have to go to bed by day? 
— Robert Lonis Stevenson 


A FAREWELL 


My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 
— Charles Kingsley 


A Boy Scout mv CAmp 


Roy was a Boy Scout. He was the only child in the 
family. Until he went camping with the Scouts, he had 
never waited upon himself at all. 

The first morning in camp the leader gave Roy two 
matches, some coffee, a coffee-pot, a frying-pan, and a piece 
of raw beefsteak. He told Roy to cook his own breakfast. 

Roy had never builta fire, and before he thought, he had 
used up both matches. 

Then he thought he would see what the other boys did. 
He saw one of the boys gather a pile of dried leaves, and 
then some small sticks. On top the boy placed some larger 
sticks, and soon he had a roaring fire. 

Roy did'the same. He gathered dried leaves, then small 
sticks, then larger ones. As his matches were gone, he 
lighted a stick in the other boy’s fire, and so started his 
own. 

He put some coffee in his coffee-pot, then filled the pot 
with cold water, as the other boys did. Then he put the 
coffee pot in the hot ashes. 

But how should he cook beefsteak? He put the raw 
steak in the frying pan, and set it in the fire. In a minute 
the steak was burning. Then he lifted the pan away above 
the fire, and the meat did not cook at all. He tried putting 
the pan lower, then higher. At last he found just the one 
place where the meat would cook and still not burn. 

On that first morning in camp, Roy found out that it is 
worth while for a boy to learn to do things for himself. 


WISHES 


Said the first little chicken, 
With a queer little squirm, 
“T wish I could find 
A fat little worm.” 


Said the next little chicken, 
With an odd little shrug, 
“T wish I could find 
A little fat bug.” 


Said the third little chicken, 
With a sharp little squeal, 
“T wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal.” 


Said the fourth little chicken, 
With a small sigh of grief, 
“T wish I could find 
A little green leaf.” 


' “See here,” said the mother, 
. From the green garden-patch, 
“Tf you' want any breakfast, 
ust come here and scratch.” 
— Selected 
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Tue LittLe Fish AND THE OYSTER 


The little fish was talking to the oyster. 

“The way to get on in the world,” he said, “is to bustle 
about and see things.” 

“Tt is better,” said the oyster slowly, “to sit still and 
think about them.” 

“You ought to do both,” said the crab, putting his long 
eyes out of a hole in the rock to look up through the water 
to the ledge where the oyster lived. 

“O nonsense!” the fish answered. “Why, how would 
the shark be so big and fine, if he were not always rushing 
about so?” 

“What is the use in rushing, when you have nothing to 
rush for? asked the crab. 

“Tt is much better to sit still and think and think and 
think,” said the oyster. 

“What is the use in thinking when you have nothing to 
think about?” askec the crab. 

“Well,” said the little fish, “I mean to rush about, and 
see the world, and grow as big as the shark.” 

“And I,” said the oyster, “mean to think and think 
and think, and grow as wise as the sunfish, who knows every- 
thing.” 

The fish rushed off, but he rushed into a net and was 
caught. 

The oyster sat and thought, but he never thought about 
getting out of the way of the net, so he was caught too. 

But the crab is alive in his hole to this day. 

“Think before you rush, but rush when you must,” 
he'says. Then he thinks what happened to his friends, the 
fish and the oyster.—Selected 


A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window sill, 
Cocked his shining eye and said, 
“ Ain’t you ashamed, you sleepy head?” 
—R. L. Stevenson 


THE WELL 


We're going to dig a well, 
Away down in the ground; 
We’re going to dig it deep, 
And pave it all around. 
And. when we come to water, 
_ We'll let a bucket down, 
And then if we should both fall in, 
We should not have to drown. 
Perhaps we'll find a gold mine 
Or diamonds while we dig; 
We'll give ’em all to mamma 
If they are bright and big. 
And when our well is furnished 
With water fresh and clear, 
You all may come to see it, 
And drink with us next year.— Selected 


A CuHILp To A ROSE 


White Rose, talk to me! 
I don’t know what to do. 
Why do you say no word to me, 
Who say so much to you? 
I’m bringing you a little rain, ower 
And I shall. feel so proud, Z 
If, when you feel it on your face, 
You take me for a cloud. 
Here I come so softly 
You cannot hear me walking; 
If I take you by surprise, 
I may catch you talking. 


White Rose, are you tired 
Of staying in one place? 
Do you ever wish to see 
e wild flowers, face to face? 
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Do you know the woodbines, 
And the big brown-crested reeds? 
Do you know how they live 
So friendly with the weeds? 
Have you any work to do, 
When you’ve finished growing? 
Shall you teach your little buds 
Pretty ways of blowing? 


Do you ever go to sleep? — 
Once I woke by night, 
And looked out of the window; 
And there you stood moon-white — 


Fig. 1 


Aesthetic Dances for School- 
room or Gymnasium 


Harriet A. JAMES — 


Moon-white, in a mist of darkness — 
With never a word to say; 

But you seemed to move a little, 
And then I ran away. 


White Rose, do you love me? 
I only wish you'd say. 
I would work hard to please you 
If I but knew the way. 
I think you nearly perfect 
In spite of all your scorns; 
But, White Rose, if I were you, 
I wouldn’t have those thorns. 
— Poems for a Child 


Fig. 3 


(4 measures). Step left and point right. Step 
right and point left (Fig. 2). (4 measures.) 
b Same, starting left. Repeat @ and bd. 


Music — any simple waltz. a Point right foot diagonally forward right. Right 


Little girls may use arm movements alone or arm movements with 
skirts. 
Little boys may use arm movements alone. 


hand low over right foot. 

Left hand at waist. (Fig. 3.) (1 measure of 
waltz). 

Raise right hand over head. 

Place right foot behind left foot. (Fig 4.) . (1 
measure of waltz). 


Step I At chord, raise arms not quite shoulder high. 
Heels together. (Fig. 1.) 
a With right foot, 3 slides to right and point with left 
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measures. ) 
Raise body and place hands at waist and heels 
together. (2 measures.) 

b Same, starting left. Repeat a and 8. 


Step III 

a Step right and point left, drawing left arm in across 
body (2 measures). Step left and point right, 
drawing right arm in across body.- (Fig. 2.) 
(2 measures.) 
Heels together arms like Fig. 1. 
Raise heels and arms. (Fig. 6.) 
Heels sink and arms as Fig. 1. 

b Same, starting left. Repeat a and bd. 





2 measures.) 





Step IV 
a Step right and hop, raising left in front and arms 
extended. (Fig. 7.) 
Step left and hop, raising right in front and arms 
extended. 
3 slides right and hop. (Fig. 7.) 
b Same, starting left. Repeat a and 3. 


Right 


ure of 


4.) (1 


Step V 
Same as Step I and instead of last point bow as in 
Fig. 8. 


Music — a simple Schottische or Polka. 


Step I Arms and feet as in Fig. 1. 
1 Slide right, together, right. 
Slide, left, together, left. 
Slide right, together, right and point left and cross 
left in front of right and draw left arm in. 
(Just opposite foot and arm of Fig. 9.) 
v Same, starting left. Repeat a and bd. 





Step II 


a 3 steps forward, right, left, right and hop crossing 
left in front. (Fig. 7.) 
(Arms like Fig. 1.) 
3 steps backward, left, right, left, and hop crossing 
right foot in front. 
Slide right, together, right; point left and cross left 
in front. 

b Same left and repeat a and b, 
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Fig. 7 Fig. 8 Fig. 9 
Raise left hand also over head (1 measure). Step III 
(Hold another measure.) : . oem - 
Bend body and arms to’ right, (Fig. 5.) (2 a Step right, cross left foot behind and courtesy. 





































(Fig. 8.) 
Step left, cross right foot behind and courtesy. 
Slide right, together, right, point left and cross 
left in front of right. (Fig. 9.) 

b Same, starting left. Repeat a and b. 


Step IV 
a Slide diagonally forward right, raise left foot behind 
and hop. (Fig. 10.) 
Step back on left — raise right foot in front and 
hop. 
Slide right, together, right, point left and cross. 
(Fig. 9.) 


b Same, starting left. Repeat @ and b. 


Step V 


Same as Step I and finish with bow. (Fig. 8.) 





Fig. 10 
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History in Story, Song, and 


Action 


FLORENCE M. MILLER, Teacher of History, Normal School, 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
(Book rights reserved) 


(The pictures to illustrate this work were taken by Willis B. Anthony 
of the Fitchburg Normal School.) 
Subjects for the Lessons and Stories for June 

Frac Day, Bunker Hm Day, Anp Jury Fourru 


Object of the Lessons in June 
To teach respect for the United States flag, the proper 
treatment of it, as representing our country, and its 
meaning and value. 


Outlines and Suggestions for Lessons and Story Work 


Flag Day 


I Story of the Development of our First American 
Flag. 

1 Flags used in the early history of our country. 

a Flags of the Pilgrims and other colonists 


b 


who came from England to settle in this 
country (English flag). 

(Description, drawing, and picture, or a 
real English flag should be used.) 

History of flag of England. 
The “Red Cross of St. 


George.” The 





“White Cross of St. Andrew,” 


colors.” 


“King’s 


c Early flags of our country. 


Pine Tree Flag, Rattlesnake Flag, Flag de- 
signed by Benjamin Franklin, etc. 

The children may draw these flags, and 
and later make flag booklets. 


2 Making the First Real Flag of Our Country. 
a Different flags the soldiers carried in the first 


battles of the Revolution. (Trouble to 

distinguish their own ships and men.) 

The Cambridge Flag. 

Designed by General Washington and Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

First striped flag, but had a corner like the 
English flag, which meant that they were 
unwilling to separate from the mother 
country, although they were united in 
in defence of their rights. 

Raised at Washington’s headquarters, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., January, 1776. Salute of 
thirteen guns. 

John Paul Jones, and American flag on the 

sea. 

Declaration of Independence, July, 1776. 

Need of new flag for the new nation. 

Visit of George Washington and Robert 

Morris to Betsey Ross. (Betsey Ross a 
skilful needlewoman.) 


=. 
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Description of the Betsey Ross house in 
Philadelphia. (Show a picture of the 
house.) 

Washington’s plan of flag. 

Thirteen stripes, seven red and six white, 

with circle of thirteea stars on a blue field. 

Betsey Ross’s five-pointed star. (How she 

made it.) 

The sample flag and how it was made. 

Show children the arrangement of stars. 

Adoption of flag by Congress, June 14, 1777. 

Voted by Congress, then meeting in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia: “ Resolved, 
that the flag of the thirteen United States 
be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; 
that the union be thirteen stars, white 
in a blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation.” 

Reason for colors and design of flag. 

First time the new flag was raised — at Fort 
Stanwix, August 6, 1777. - (The making of 
this flag — material used.) 

First recognition of United States flag by a 
foreign country — John Paul Jones reported 
that a salute of nine guns was given by the 
French in return for salutes from ship in his 
fleet on February 14, 1778. 


II Changes in the flag. 
1 Admission of new States to the Union. 


a At first a stripe as well as a star added for 


each new State—reason why this did not 
work well. 


b Decision to have thirteen stripes for the 


thirteen original States and a star for each 
State. Arrangement of stars to be in 
rows. 


c A star is added to the flag’on the next 


Fourth of July after the admission of a new 
State to the Union. 


2 The flag to-day. 


Forty-eight stars, in six rows of eight stars 
each. (Teach the children to draw the flag 
exactly right in every respect.) 

Proposal for new arrangement of stars. 

Design of Wayne Whipple of Philadelphia: 
In the center thirteen stars arranged in the 
form of a six-pointed star; around these 
thirteen stars there is a circle of twenty-five 
stars, which represents the number of States 
admitted to the Union for one hundred years 
after the Declaration of Independence and 
also reminds us of the arrangements of stars 
in the first flag of the United States. The 
ten States which have been admitted since 
1876 are represented by stars outside of the 
circle. This is a very pretty design and was 
approved of by President Taft. (Crowded 
condition of stars on flag at present. A 
drawing of this new design or of others that 
might be used may be made.) 


III Meaning and treatment of the flag. 
I Value of the flag. 
a Need of flags by different nations. 


b 


c 


What the flag does for us: Protects us in 
foreign countries, etc. 

The flag represents our country. 

The importance of showing respect or 
courtesy to the flag. 


2 Meaning of different colors in the flag. 
3 Treatment of flag. 
a How it should be raised and lowered. 


(When at half-mast.) 


b Meaning of different positions. 


c 


Nailing colors to the mast of a ship. 
(Meaning of “hauling down the colors.’’) 
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In the army and navy, a person who lowers 
or gives up the flag, without authority, to 
the enemy is punished with death. Even 
in time of battle the standard-bearer must 
not allow the flag to touch the earth. The 
following story is told: A negro, who carried 
the Stars and Stripes for the Tenth Cavalry 
at the Battle of San Juan Hill, saw another 
standard-bearer fall wounded. He sprang 
to the dying man, seized the colors, and 
advanced to the front carrying both heavy 
battle flags. On account of this brave deed, 
he was promoted and commended by Presi- 
dent McKinley. 

National salute to the flag: Salute of 
twenty-one guns to the flag on February 22, 
May 30, and July 4. 


f On board naval ships: Salute to the flag 


is to lift the cap toward the flag. All 

officers and men salute the flag on reaching 

or leaving deck; they stand at attention 
whenever “The Star-Spangled Banner”’ is 
played. 

(Many persons who are not in the army or 
navy now stand up or uncover their heads 
as a sign of respect to the flag. Also when 
“The Star Spangled Banner” or “ America” 
is sung or played.) 

Color-guard by the flag in time of battle to 
see that it is not captured by the enemy. 
Story of General Sherman: A cadet at West 
Point who belonged to the color-guard when 
General Sherman visited the place and re- 
viewed the cadets, made the following state- 
ment: “When the general, passing down 
the line, came to the flag, he uncovered his 
head, bowed low, and his face wore an 
expression of deepest reverence. This act 
of veneration by the stern old soldier taught 
us cadets a lesson we can never forget.”’ 

“Morning and evening colors.” 

(When the flag is raised and lowered 
on board naval ships and at naval 
stations. Also at army posts.) 

Describe the ceremony in the navy: 
The bugle-calls, “standing by the 
colors,” music, officers stand, face 
colors, remove caps, and remain 
silent. 

Describe the ceremony also at army 

posts. 

(The children should be shown pic- 
tures which illustrate “Morning 
and Evening Colors,” and which 
will help to make impressive the 
feeling of the soldiers and sailors 
toward the flag and their respect- 
ful treatment of it. After this, the 


flag should be brought forward and held by 
some pupil, while the others give their 
salute to it.) 
Dipping the colors to President in inaugural 
parade. 
(The President and those with him stand 
with uncovered heads.) 
Courtesy between different nations: Salutes 
to the flag of a foreign country, when visit- 
ing a port of that country. Sometimes when 
our ships are celebrating holidays in a foreign 
port, foreign ships will also salute the flag by 
firing guns; in this case some officer always 
goes to thank them for honoring the flag. 
When one of our warships is passed by 
another belonging to a foreign country, 
the officers salute the foreign flag. 
How boys should treat the United States flag. 
Tell the children any laws that have been 
passed in regard to the use of the flag. 
(For example, about its use for advertising 


purposes. ) 

How boys should salute, if they visit any ships 
of war, or other special places where the flag 
is alwaysdisplayed. When there isa proces- 
sion and the flag passes, or when a national 
air is played. (No matter what others do, 
they should never remain seated, or with 
their capson, when “ America” or “The Star- 
Spangled Banner”’ is played.) 

When using the flag in an entertainment, or 
for decoration, they should be very careful 
in regard to their treatment of it. 

(If the flag is displayed about the school, it 
would be well also to teach the boys to raise 
their caps in its honor.) 


IV Other interesting facts in connection with the flag. 
1 Different flags. 


a 


b 


c 


d 


United States, Ensign. 

(Regular flag we generally see, with a star 

for each State.) 

United States, Union Jack. 

(A star for each State, but different arrange- 
ment of the stars.) 

Flag of the President of the United States. 
(Tell points of interest about the use of the 
President’sflag, when he visits a ship of the 
United States Navy, etc.) 

Flag of the Secretary of the Navy. 

United States, Long Pennant. 

(Explain about these different flags, and 
others if desired.) 

Teach the children to recognize the flags 
of other important nations also. 


2 Where the flag flies. 
a On the Capitol at Washington, when Con- 


gress is in session. 
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b Over the White House at Washington. 

c On all government ships. 

d At nine o’clock every morning raised on alli 
government buildings. 

e At Mount Vernon, the home of Washington. 

f During the day at all military schools or 
army posts. Lowered at night, while the 
band plays “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

g Wherever there is a battle. 

h_ Flags over many schools when in session. 

3 Observance of holidays in navy and at army 

posts. 

4 Making of flags for the army and navy. 

Special directions given by War Department. 

Flags for the navy made at the Brooklyn Navy 

Yard. 

Care to have them made of good bunting. 

Flags of special value. 

(Because they have been carried in important 
wars, or other special occasions, or because 
they have been captured from the enemy, in 
time of war.) 

a Halls of Flags and other places where these 

flags are kept. 

b Work of Mrs. Amelia Fowler in preserving 

the flags. 

(Linen which is made in Ireland is sewed 
with the “net stitch” to the flag so that it 
forms a background.) 

6 Stories of carrying the flag into our island 

possessions. 


V_ “Old Glory.” 
1 Captain Stephen Driver. 
a Born at Salem, Massachusetts, March 17, 
1803. 
b Commander of ship named “Charles Doggett.” 
c His friends gave him a large American flag 
in 1831, when he was about to sail from 


on 


Salem. 
d He raised the flag over his ship, and named 
it “Old Glory.” 


e From that time, this flag was treasured by 
the captain, who always referred to it as 
“Old Glory.” 

f Captain went to live in Nashville, Tennessee, 
after he gave up going to sea. 

2 The Civil War. 

a Unsuccessful attempts of the Confederates 
in Nashville to find Captain Driver’s “Old 
Glory.” 

b The flag was hidden inside a bed quilt, 
which the captain had helped to make and 
which he used every night on his bed. 

c When the Union forces gained control of the 
city, Captain Driver brought out his flag, 
and it was raised over the Capitol. “Now 
that Old Glory is up there,” said the captain, 
“T am ready to die.” 

3 After the death of Captain Driver, “Old Glory” 
was sent back to Salem, Massachusetts, 
where it is carefully preserved. 

4 This is thought to be the story of how our flag 
was first named “Old Glory.” 


VI Flag Day, June 14. 

1 Reason for calling this day Flag Day, and for 
observing it. (Review some of the facts given 
before.) 

2 Methods of observing Flag Day. 

Special observance of Flag Day in New York. 


VII Story of the writing of the song, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” by Francis Scott Key. 
1 Frances Scott Key. 
a — of John Ross Key, an officer in the Revo- 
ution, 


June 1914 


> Birth: In Maryland, August 9, 1780. 

c Became a lawyer: lived in Frederick, and 
then in Washington. (Show pictures oi 
his home.) 

2 The War with England, 1812 to 1814. 

a Cause of the war: Capture of American 
sailors and other trouble on the sea. 

b Toward the close of the war, capture of cit) 
of Washington by the British forces, unde: 
General Ross. 

Destruction of many important buildings 

c British forces preparing to attack Baltimor 
next. 

Fortification of Fort McHenry by Americans 

d Capture of Dr. William Beanes by the Brit 
ish, after they left Washington. 

e Determination of Key to visit the Britis] 
fleet, and try to obtain the release of Dr 
Beanes, who was a friend of his. (Lette: 
to his mother, on September 2, 1814,’tellin; 
her what he intended to do.) 

f Visit of Key and John S. Skinner under fla; 
of truce to the British fleet at the mout! 
of the Potomac. 

(Explain the meaning of flag of truce.) 

g Refusal of British admiral to allow Dr 
Beanes, Key, or his companion to return t: 
Baltimore that night, although he promise 
that they should be released soon. Th: 
reason he would not allow them to go wa 
that he was about to attack Fort McHenry 

h The Americans placed on board anothe: 

ship, closely guarded. This ship was ii 
sight of Fort McHenry, when the British 
made their attack upon it. 
The British fleet bombarded the fort al 
night; anxiety of the Americans that night 
when they heard the cannonade and coulk 
not know the result until dawn. At dawn 
(September 14, 1814), “the old flag was stil 
there.”’ 

3 Composing the song, 

Banner.” 

a During the bombardment, while pacing th. 
deck of the British vessel. 

b First written on the back of a letter. 

c When Francis Key returned to Baltimor: 
the song was printed. 

d Popularity of song. (Sung everywhere.) 
(After the story, read to the children o 
have them sing the song.) 

4 The flag placed over Francis Scott Key’s grav: 
at Frederick,Md. Monument to his memory 

5 The flag, which was “still flying” on Fort Mc 
Henry. 

a Made for Fort McHenry by the wife o 
Colonel Henry Pickersgill of Baltimore. 

b Forty feet in length; had fifteen stripes, each 
about two feet broad; fifteen stars which 
were about two feet from point to point. 

c Celebrations in which the flag has playe:! 
a part: Reception to General Lafayette in 
1824, Centennial Exposition, one hundredti 
anniversary of the adoption of the Nation! 
flag, celebration of the battle of Fort Mc- 
Henry in 1880. 

6 Plans to celebrate in Baltimore, September 1-, 
1914, the one hundredth anniversary of the 
composition of the song, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 


“The Star-Spangle: 


Poems 


“The Old Flag,” by H. C. Bunner. 
“Betsy’s Battle Flag,” by Minna Irving. 
(Good poem to read to the children in connection 
with story of making the first flag.) 
(Continued on page 368) 
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(Continued from page 366) 
“The Flower of Liberty,” by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
“The Name of Old Glory,” by James Whitcomb Riley. 
“The Flag,” by Lucy Larcom. 
“The Old Flag Forever,” by Frank L. Stanton. 
“The Flag Goes By,” by Henry Holcomb Bennett. 


Flag Songs 
“Flag Song” 
Some flags are red or white or green, 
And some are yellow too, 
But the dear, dear flag that we love best 
Is red and white and blue. 
“Flag of Our Nation” — Charles Welsh — J. M. Mc- 
Laughlin. 
“Hurrah for the Flag” —.Chas. E. Boyd. 
“The Flag Goes By” — Henry H. Bennett —C. E. 
Conneu. 
“Flag Song” — Lydia Avery Coonley — Frederick W. 
Root. 
“Our Flag.” 


EDUCATION 


“References 

Journal of American History, Vol. I. 

(Very good representations and descriptions of the 
early flags used in this country.) 

A Booklet, “My Flag,” printed by the Printing De- 
partment of the Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., gives some interesting pictures and 
facts in regard to the flag and the song: “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

“Young America’s Manual,” by John W. Davis. 
Published by Educational Publishing Company. 

“Story of the American Flag,” by Samuel Fallows. 
Published by Educational Company. 
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THE RED, WHITE, AND BLUE BRIGADE - 

(A Drill for the First Grade— see illustration at top of page 365) 
The picture illustrates a very pretty costume, which may 
be used for a drill for any patriotic holiday. Suggestions 
about the costume and drill will be given in the book, 
“History in Story, Song, and Action,” to be published later. 
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RECENT SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





BARNARD LANGUAGE READER (PAINE) 


30 cents 
First Year 


Offers an interesting variety of material for dramati- 
zation, reproduction, and memory work. Besides 
simple adaptations of several popular nursery stories, 
such as “The Three Bears,” “Little Red Riding Hood,”’ 
and “The Little Red Hen,” the book contains a number 
of fables and folk tales, which illustrate the various 
duties and faults of childhood. The poetry, for the 
most part classic in character, is popular with small 
boys and girls. The matter is arranged with refer- 
ence to the seasons. Among the very attractive 
illustrations are twenty-three in colors. 


SKINNER’S DRAMATIC STORIES FOR READ- 
ING AND ACTING 


35 cents 
Third Year 


In this supplementary reader each of the stories 
has unusual dramatic qualities, and may be turned 
into a little play for acting. ‘They are uniformly short. 
Some of the stories are well-known schoolbook classics, 
in new dress, but most of thern are new. . They include 
fairy tales, folk tales, stories of child life, nature stories, 
etc., in wide variety. Originally the work of many 
writers, they are as varied in style-as in subject-matter, 
but they have here been happily harmonized and 
adapted to the requirements and tastes of young pupils. 





LUCIA’S PETER AND POLLY IN WINTER 


35 cents 
Second Year 


Here are the same two jolly, healthy children, who 
as Peter and Polly in Summer, became so popular with 
other little boys and girls just beginning to read. The 
good times these youngsters had that winter in the 
country are related in a manner that is delightfully 
simple and realistic. The things they did are just the 
things all normal children do and are most interested in. 
And to read about the adventures that might have been 
their own, gives them a personal satisfaction. The 
book is full of color pictures. 


MORAN’S KWAHU, THE HOPI INDIAN BOY 


50 cents 
Sixth Year 


A true portrayal of life and manners in an ancient 
pueblo before the Spanish conquest of the Southwest. 
At the same time it is a vivid and interesting story of 
the boyhood and youthful adventures of the hero. 
The home life of the Hopi Indians is described, with 
their religious observances, trading, hunting, witch- 
craft, wooing and marriage ceremonies, war and battle, 
and funeral ceremonies, ‘together with some account 
of their legends. 





SKINNER AND LAWRENCE’S LITTLE DRAMAS 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


35 cents 
Second Year 


The little plays in this book are derived largely from 
well-known prose and poetical selections of high literary 
quality. Among them are adaptations from Kate 
Greenaway, Thomas Hood, Laura E. Richards, Lydia 
Maria Child, and John Ruskin. The plays may either 
be acted by the children, or be used simply as reading 
lessons to aid in securing correct tones and natural 
expression. If memorized and presented as plays, 
the scenery may readily be improvised from objects 
always at hand in the school-room. 





BALDWIN’S JOHN BUNYAN’S DREAM STORY 


35 cents 
Fourth Year 


The Pilgrim’s Progress is here retold in a manner 
that will appeal to twentieth century school children. 
Wherever it has been possible, Bunyan’s own words have 
been retained, and great care has been taken to pre- 
serve the beautiful and quaint style of the original. 
Of course much abridgment has been necessary, and 
whatever the modern reader would be tempted to 
skip has been left out or rewritten. The result of this 
editing is that John Bunyan’s Dream Story becomes 
a delightful fairy tale, poetic in form and surpassingly 
interesting. The illustrator has well caught the spirit 
of the tale. 





Reading is at your service. 





Our illustrated descriptive catalogue of 274 volumes of Good 


May we send you a copy? 








AMERICAN 


New York 


BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 
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Daily Lesson Plans 


June 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

First Week 

Monday Memorize four lines of “He Didn’t Think,” 
by Phoebe Cary. 

Tuesday Memorize four more lines of the above 
poem. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Complete above poem. 

Friday Individual recitation of above poem. Dis- 
tinct enunciation. 


Second Week 


Monday Did you ever go toa picnic? Tell about it. 

Tuesday Memorize four lines of “Obedience” by 
Pheebe Cary. 

Wednesday Complete above poem. 

Thursday Individual recitation of above poem. 

Friday Tell the story of “Apple Seed John.” 


Third Week 
Monday Tell the storyerof “The Gingerbread Man” 
for reproduction. 
Tuesday Reproduce above story. 
Wednesday Dramatize above story. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Recite all poems learned. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Tell the story of “The Little Red Hen” for 
reproduction. 

Tuesday Reproduce above story. 

Wednesday Dramatize above story. 

Thursday Dramatize favorite stories. 

Friday Let each child select a story to tell.. Let him 
face the school while he tells it. 


HisToRY AND GEOGRAPHY 

First Week 

Monday Did you ever see a circus? Tell about it. 

Tuesday Bring pictures of all the animals you have 
seen in a circus. 

Wednesday Tell about the circus parade. 

Thursday Let us make a circus in our sand-table. 
Make the large tent of white cloth or paper. 

Friday Make smaller tents. 





Second Week 
Monday Cut out hektographed copies of cir- 
cus animals. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Color the animals. 
Thursday Construct circus wagons. 
Friday Continue above. 


Third Week 
Monday Continue above. 
Tuesday Paint wagons. 
Wednesday Paste animals behind the bars of 
the wagons. 
Thursday Color and cut out clowns. 
Friday Color and cut out circus riders. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Form a circus parade around the 
sand-table. 


Tuesday Complete above. 

Wednesday Tell the story of Peter Rabbit for 
reproduction. 

Thursday Reproduce story of Peter Rabbit. 

Friday Dramatize story of Peter Rabbit. 


NATURE STUDY 


First Week 


Monday Memorize six lines of “Who Stole the Bird’s 
Nest?” by L. M. Child. Work for good expres- 
sion. This poem abounds in opportunities for 
good expression. 

Tuesday Memorize six more lines of above poem. 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Complete above poem. 


Second Week 


Monday “Legend of the Woodpecker” for reproduc- 
tion. 

Tuesday Reproduce above story. 

Wednesday Memorize four lines of “Dappledun”’ by 
Phoebe Cary. 

Thursday Memorize four more lines of “ Dappledun.’’ 

Friday Continue above. 


Third Week 


Monday Continue above. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Continue above. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Complete “Dappledun.” 

Tuesday Individual recitation of ‘Dappledun.”’ 

Wednesday Review poems studied. 

Thursday Study of the nasturtium plant. Special 
study of the flower. 

Friday Nasturtium. Special study of leaves, stems 
and roots. 


DRAWING 


First Week 


Monday Paint a red geranium. 
Tuesday Paint a tree with green leaves in mass. 
Wednesday Paint a spray of sweet peas. 
Thursday Let pupils bring toy animals to school, 
as pig, bear, horse, dog, etc. 
Paint in black, from the object. 
Friday Paint a red apple. 


Second Week 


Monday Paint garden implements in black. 

Tuesday With clay model a bird’s nest. Within 
place three clay eggs. Make a bird and place on 
the nest. 





June 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
RurRAL ScHOOL LETTER No. 12 


Tue CacHE LA PouprRE CONSOL:DATED 
SCHOOL 


Colorado has been hampered in its 
efforts to centralize the rural schools into 
strong, consolidated schools, because of 
the small district organization which 
prevails in that State, as in most of the 
States in the West and Middle West. In 
spite of obstacles, however, substantial 
progress has been made for the upbuilding 
in the open country, of real community 
schools. There is no better illustration 
of this type.than the Cache La Poudre 
Consolidated School, some six miles out 
from Fort Collins. 

Only a year ago some six school-houses, 
scattered at random over a very large 
territory, supplied 207 families with such 
school facilities as were then available. 
Two of the buildings were of native stone, 
the others of frame; they lacked modern 
conveniences and were quite unable to 
offer a modern training for agricultural 
life. Now a large, dignified, central 
building, erected at a cost of $35,000, has 
absorbed all these outlying schools and 
is rapidly becoming the center of com- 
munity pride and aggressive community 
life. All this was not done without a 
struggle. A great many people here, as in 
»ther places, clung tenaciously to the little, 
local school, fighting the change even in the 
courts. The majority, however, favored 
the change and had their way, thanks 
particularly to the efforts of Mr. C. G. 
Sargent, rural school visitor from the 
State Agricultural College. Many of the 
people who originally opposed the plan 
now praise it the loudest; and few, if any, 
would care to go back to the old condi- 
tions. 

Four entire districts and parts of two 
others comprise the new, consolidated 
district; 20/ families live within reach of 
the new school; 266 pupils are at this time 
enrolled in its twelve grades, forty-seven 
being in the well-equipped high-school 
department; eight teachers are employed, 
five in the grades and three in the high 
school. What appeals particularly to an 
observer of the school work is that while 
the universal elements of a broad educa- 
tion are taught the teachers are mindful 
that theirs is a rural community and that 
they are preparing Colorado farmers and 
fruit growers for life work. With this in 
mind, they are doing everything in their 
power to root the school work to the soil. 

Seven transportation wagons of the 
latest make convey 163 children living 
at a distance to and from school. The 
system has proved a very satisfactory 
one for all concerned. There is no tardi- 
ness with transportation; attendance is 
at the maximum; and the cost for trans- 
portation is nine cents a day per pupil. 


LIFE 


The poet’s exclamation: “O Life! I 
feel thee bounding in my veins,” is a 
joyous one. Persons that can rarely or 
never make it, in honesty to themselves, 
are among the most unfortunate. To 
live is to be well and strong — to arise 
feeling equal to the ordinary duties of the 
day, and to retire not overcome by them 
—to feel life bounding in the veins. A 
medicine that has made thousands of 
people, men and women, well and strong, 
has accomplished a great work, bestowing 
the richest blessings, and that medicine 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





and keep on with your present work. Summer classes during July and 
August. Write to 


Miss K. E. HICH, 147 North [Oth Street, Reading, Penna. 


are hard-of-hearing, learn LIP-READINC 
IF YOU 














COULD YOU USE S100 MORE 


Our sucessful students continually report increases in salary ranging 
from $50.00 to $150.00 per year after completing courses under our 
direction. This is the teachers’ correspondence school, and our sole 


SUCCESSFULLY 
AT HOME business is to increase the effi- 
. 4 YEAR Sonex: ot those who come to us 
for aid. There is no question 
: about our ability to help YOU. Ano wait To THE SCHOO 
We will do our full share ofthe work, painstakingly and enthusiastically. ° ions Baaucnan 1m 2 & 


You need to advance—there is never a month when you cannot see good 
positions open for the well qualified. 


TUITION RATES LOW—TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitionsin monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, each specially prepared for cur work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. They are desigaed solely for the one who 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work 
to speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great 
schools—a guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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DEPT. P LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Wednesday Landscape. Blue sky, green field, dis- 
tant trees and hills. 

Thursday Make a badge. Cut a circle of red paper 
(2 inches in diameter), a smaller white one and 
paste a blue star in the center. 

Friday Paint a butterfly. 


Third Week 
Monday Make a bookmark. Cut an oblong of tan 
or gray paper (10 x 4 inches). Cut out of green 
paper, a three-leafed clover and paste near top 
of oblong. 
Tuesday Paint a radish with green leaves in mass. 
Wednesday Sunset landscape. 
Water wash the paper. 
Paint sky yellow and red. 
Paint field green. 
Add distant trees. 
Thursday Picture study: “The Balloon,” by Dupré. 
Friday Paint a man holding a bunch of balloons. 
Paint man in black and balloons red. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Pose. Girl (in black) with red sunbonnet 
and red sprinkling can. 
Tuesday Paint a parrot. 
Wednesday Paint a scarlet tanager. 
Thursday Paint a gold finch. 
Friday [Illustrate in color your favorite story. 


SEAT WoRK 
First Week 

Monday Paste strips of colored paper in an order 
shown upon the board, as two long strips, then 
three short ones, etc. 

Tuesday Give each child a large sheet of paper con- 
taining an outlined picture. Outline with seeds. 

Wednesday Color a hektographed picture of a bird. 

Thursday Give each pupil a page of some old maga- 
zine. Underline all words ending in “ing.’ 

Friday Color a hektographed picture of a flower. 


Second Week 

Monday Trace around leaf patterns. Color. 

Tuesday Give each child a pattern of-a fish. Trace, 
making six pictures and write the word “fish” 
on each picture. 

Wednesday Copy figures from the board. 

Thursday Give each pupil a box containing words. 
Sort according to beginnings. 

Friday Same. Sort according to endings. 


Third Week 

Monday Cut out pictures of furniture from ‘cata- 
logues. 

Tuesday Make all the five letter words in your read- 
ing lesson with letters in your letter boxes. 

Wednesday Sort words on a given page of the reading 
lesson, according to the number of letters, as in the 
first column place two letter words, second 
column, three letter words, etc. 

Thursday Give pupils rulers. At the blackboard 
draw lines one inch long, 3 inches, 6 inches, 1 foot, 
etc. 

Friday Lay pegs in groups of 4’s and 5’s. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Make a picture of something you have seen 
in a circus. 
Tuesday Illustrate the story of “The Little Red Hen.” 
Wednesday Begin a Peter Rabbit booklet.. Paper 
cuttings and coloring of pictures, showing his 
adventures. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete booklets. 
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June 1914 


ARITHMETIC 
First Week 
Monday How many days in a week? 
How many working days? 
How many school days? 
Name the days of the week. 

Tuesday Simple problems involving days of the week, 
as: “If there were three stormy days in one week 
how many pleasant days were there?” 

Wednesday Continue above. 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday Fishing game as described in May, fourth 
week. 


Second Week 

Monday What month is this? 
What is the name of the first month? 
Can you name the rest? 

Tuesday How many months in a year? Name 
them. 

Wednesday Which are the spring months? 
ones? Fall ones? Summer ones? 

Thursday Continue above. 

Friday How many weeks in a month? 
Simple problems involving number of weeks in a 
month. 


Winter 


Third Week 

Monday Show pupils a penny, a nickel and a dime. 
Which would you rather have? Why? 
Which will buy the most? 
The least? 

Tuesday How many pennies in a nickel? A dime? 
How many nickels in a dime? 
A nickel is what part of a dime? 

Wednesday Simple problems in buying and selling, 


as: 
Carl had a dime. He spent a nickel for marbles. 
How much money had he left? 
Aman spent four dollars for a pair of shoes and two 
dollars for a hat. How much did he spend? 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Continue above. 
Pupils give original problems. 


Fourth Week 
Monday How much money is a quarter? 
How many nickels? 
How many dimes and nickels? 
A nickel is what part of a quarter? 
Tuesday How much money is half a dollar? A whole 
dollar? Compare them. 
How many nickels in half a dollar? A dollar? 
How many dimes in half a dollar? A dollar? 
Wednesday Simple problems involving the above. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Review all combinations through 8. 


Music 
First Week 
Monday Teach by rote a flower song. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Compiete above. 
Thursday Teach by rote a boat song. 
Friday Complete above. 


Second Week 
Monday Teach by rote another flower song. 
* Tuesday Continue above. 
Wednesday Teach by rote a vacation song. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete above song. 


(Continued on page 374) 
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An important book on a subject of vital 
importance to every teacher. 


DECORATION OF 





BY THEODORE M. DILLAWAY 
Director of Manual Arts, Boston Public Schools 

















A book that shows what a schoolroom may be 
made by the intelligent selection and artistic 
arrangement of its decorations. 


As a teacher the best hours of your. life are 
spent in the schoolroom, and the psychological 
influence of your daily environment cannot be 
over-estimated. It is bound to be reflected in 
your own character and that of your pupils. 


Mr. Dillaway has made an exhaustive study of 
this neglected phase of» education. In this book 
he points ‘out clearly common faults found in the 
average school arrangement, and then by text and 
illustrations of re-arrangement shows how the 
decorative: schemes of these same schools may be 
| made to reflect true artistic quality. 





| The text of this book sets forth comprehensively 
| the proper selection and arrangement of statuary, 
pictures, busts, bas-reliefs, prints ‘in color and 
| sepia, Japanese prints and vase forms, with a 
| complete list of these decorations, showing just 
| which are best co-related to the curriculum of 
| each grade. 


Profusely illustrated with colored plates and 
half-tone reproductions. Beautifully printed and 
bound. 

Price, postpaid, $2.00 


Send. for illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Chicago: Thomas CharlesCo. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 


oe 


_ Beston Atlanta 





THE SCHOOL AND HOME! 








| 





Red — Yellow — Blue 


are not the 
Primary Colors 


But we have always been taught to believe 
this. Strong red, yellow and blue pments 
are beyond a child’s control. These violent 
colors set up at the outset a false notion of 
Since the introduction of the 


Munsell Color System 


the teaching of color in the leading universities, colleges and 
public schools have been revolutionized. The basis of this 
unique system of color estimate and naming is the use of the 
middle colors, with gray, black and the maxima of red, yellow 
and blue. These colors should be used in the iorm of crayons, 
water colors atlas of charts, sphere, etc.— the only method of 
teaching color scientifically. 
Send for explanatory circular P and prices. 


E 
Patents—Co pyrights 


color relation. 





Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 box of Crayons postage paid. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Sole Mfrs. of material for the Munsell Color System 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















INTERCOLONIAL 
RAILWAY 


Publications 


**Summer Provinces by the Sea’”’ 


A book of over two hundred pages which graphically describes 
the scenic features along the route of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways. Finely illustrated in half tone and neatly 
bound and printed, this book will be found an acquisition to the 
library. Mailed to all who write (enclosing fifteen cents postage). 


**The Ancient Capital’’ 

















and romance. 


‘*The City of the Loyalists’’ 


St. John, N. B., its past and present. 
and promising outlook. 


** Storied Halifax ’’ 


The Nova Scotia Capital in the good old days when warfare 
raged and prize money flowed like water. 


‘*The Garden of the Gulf”’ 
The summer beauties of the Prince Edward Island. A part 
of Canada no tourist can afford to miss. 

“Hunting in New Brunswick”’ 


A finely printed and illustrated booklet in whicha hunter writes 
most interestingly concerning the opportunities for big game 
hunting in the banner big game Province. 





Its pleasant location 














They are artistically illustrated, and can be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the 


INTERCOLONIAL = RAILWAY 
R.W. Chipman, K-E.A. ( Old South Bidg., Boston 
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(Continued from page 372) 


Fourth Week 
Third Week ourth Wee 


a ‘ ; Monday Write names following a copy. 
Monday Sing with “loo,” first phrase of songs learned Tuesday Same as above. 
this year. Pupils tell the name of the song. Wednesday Same as above. 
Tuesday Continue above. Thursday Write the following sentence inserting nam 
Wednesday Same as above. in the blank: 
Thursday Individual singing of favorite songs. “My name is ——.” 
Friday Same as above. 


Friday Same as above. 
Fourth Week 
Monday Teach by rote an animal song. 
Tuesday Conplete above song. June Game 
Wednesday Review songs of the year. 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Same as above. 
Line up girls on one side of the room and boys on 
the other. 


First a girl sings her favorite song, then a boy 





LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Books rights reserved) 


The children stand in a circle and sit or kneel as a chord 
played. 


June skips about outside the circle, she carries a wreat 
sings his. and says: 
WRITING 
First Week March, April, May, 
Monday Capital letter V. Who will come and play? 
Tuesday Word “Vine.” I will choose you very soon, 
Wednesday Word “Violet.” And your name is merry June. 
Thursday Capital letter “X.” 


Friday Capital letter “Y.” As she says the word “June” she places the wreath over 


child’s head and this child follows her. 
Second Week The game then becomes like “‘ Follow the Leader” an 
Monday Word “You.” whatever June does, the child must do. 
Tuesday Word “Yellow.” June may run in and out among the children in the circl: 
Wednesday Capital letter “Z.” go inside, nod, fold her arms, wave her arms up and dow: 
Thursday Word “Zero.” 


etc. If the child who was chosen fails to do as she does, s! 


Friday Word “Zebra.” goes back to her place in the circle, and June proceeds : 


before. 
Third Week If June becomes tired of saying the verse she may han 
Monday Sentence, “See the doll.” her wreath to a child who will take her place. 
Tuesday Repeat above. 


The game may be varied by singing any pretty flower son 
Wednesday Word “pretty.” as June skips in and out of the circle. 


It may also be played by having the children stand in tw 
lines facing, and by June skipping between the ines. 


Thursday Sentence, “See the pretty doll.” 
Friday Repeat above. 





For the Blackboard 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 
Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


@ 
. 


y Read Our Best Offers 
, 2 . Send a money order for at least 30c worth of goods 
and ask for one copy of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 

. a money order for at least 50c worth of goods 
and ask for both copies of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 

3. Send a money order: for at. least $4.00 worth of goods 
and ask for Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 
included free. 

Teacher’s Bulletin No. 1, for Fall and Winter.........+.++-15c 
Teacher’s Bulletin No. 2, for Winter and Spring. 
Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlar - 









ee 


41 New Paper Cutting Designs..... +.++e-15¢ Brown or Carbon-tone Picture 16x20, 

30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. ...20¢ Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 

50 Drawings to Color, assorted....... o«e15Se Sistine Madonna; Wind. Mill: Gleaners; 

44 Large Drawings to Color........ ....-26¢ — Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60c 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.. 5c 
18 Hiawatha Drawings to Color..........15¢ 10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil...... 13c 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color........ eeeel5e Letters and Figures, 34-inch, on cards....30c 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10c Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10c 
16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15c 12 Sheets Zaapecent Tracing Paper..... 15c 
12 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 25 Public School Report Cards........... 10c 
12 Dolls of Nations to Color.........+.+. 6¢ 15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 
8 Large Physiology Drawings........--- 10c Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 25 Prize Cards, good for any subject..... 10c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards..........- 1S5c Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 


New Intermediate Arithmétic Cards......18¢ Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25¢ 
8 Intermediate Language Pictures.......20c Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades...25c 
Hints and Devicgs for Teachers..... eeeeee20c¢ 16 Manual Training Exercises‘ for Boys. ..25c¢ 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings...... 8c _6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15¢ 
Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 12c Rooting and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25c 
Farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary..12c Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15¢; 2 doz..25c 


Over 3,000 Script Words to paste......+..16¢ 12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day....... 25c 
Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste....... 16c 20 Outline Maps, 8%x11, name maps..... 10c 
Word Cards showin print and script, set, 28c Large Outline Mavs of U. S. for Charts, 

The Beginner’s Outht for four children. .$2.20 24x36. inches, 3 for.........+0+ coceceedee 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT POSTPAID 


tk 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinsettia. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 5c. ashington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Other Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving Eight Reindeer; Santa_Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States. You may name any of above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work. 
Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c, United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils, Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 
25c; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set, 10c. 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


School Supplies 


Postage or Express Extra 


Teachers are greatly favored by the late 
parcel post ruling. Ask your postmaster or 
rural carrier for detailed information. Send 
a money order and be sure to include enough j 


stage. If you allow too much for post- WwW 
sw Mat iF will return it in stamps with the f 
Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, Rubber Type Printer for making charts, 
rinted on heavy cardboard or pee in H-inch type (6 Ibs.)....e.--eersseees $1.20 
Rar colors, ready to make up (24 oz.)..38¢ Rubber Type Printer, %4-in. type (12 oz.) 48c 


Cardboard f ing cards and construc- Scissors, 4%-inch, blunt, dozen (18 oz.)..60c 
Tene thite, tout, 36 shts 9x1Z (2 lbs.) 20c Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 oz.)... --15¢ 
















Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% lIbs.).......25¢ Raffia, natural (1 Ib.)..........--- .18¢ 
iovieg aper, senile, 9x12 (5 lIbs.).....25c Raffia, colored, name color (% Ib.)....... 25¢ 
Drawing Paper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.)......60c Reed, per poems, No. 1 fine, 60c; No. 2 
rawing and Construction Paper, heavy, medium, 55c; No. 3_medium coarse, 50c; 
9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 oz.).15¢ No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser......-. 40c 
Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.).....-.. 10¢ 
20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25c Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 
Hektograph, 8%x11%, ink, etc. (5 Ibs.).$2.00 ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.)....10¢ 
Hektograph Paper, 8Y4xil (6 TRB.) < .ccccse 50c Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 
Hektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.) 18c — fold, dozen (6 02.)....+++seseeseeseses 
Paper for folding and cutting, assorted Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 oz.)..30c 
colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)........25¢ Beginner’s Tracing Pad (5 0z.).......++.++- 6c 


Perforating Needle for sewing cards (1 0z.) 4c Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 
Shoe Pe : 3000, six colors (12 oz.)......15¢ (4 02.) Y%-in. 10c; Y-in. 12c; %-in....15¢ 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.)..10c U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. (1 Ib.)..35¢ 


Address, J. S. LATTA, INC., BOX 29, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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“Tf 


only 
other 
Teachers 


what help 
Sanatogen 
can give!”’ 


_— and many a 
teacher has wished 

that she might tell 
you and other teachers of 
Sanatogen — wished that she 
might tell of the grateful and 
lasting relief from the wearing 
nervous tension of long hours in 
the classroom — wished that she 
might get you to realize what 
Sanatogen can do for your nerves, 
your better sleep, your appetite, 
digestion and energy. 


Sanatogen’s elements of purest albumen 
and organic phosphorus carry to exhausted 
nerves and cells of the system the very nour- 
ishment they need —and in a form that is 
most easily taken up. And Sanatogen not 
only furnishes its own concentrated nourish- 
ment, but as shown by published scientific 
experiments, aids digestion in taking more 
ae vital food elements from your daily 


_ Your dec.sion—today—to try Sanatogen, 
is a decision to prove for yourself that what 
so many physicians and so many active, 
thinking professional men and women have 
said of Sanatogen’s service, may apply with 
equal force and blessing to yourself. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists every- 
where in three sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Amelia E, Barr, 
the well-know authoress, writes: 

“I send my sincere gratitude for the marvel- 
ous help I have derived from the use of 
Sanatogen. When I commenced it seven 
weeks ago I was in an extremity of nervous 
weakness brought on by long continued 
mental work, accentuated by the shock of a 
bad fall backward. Slowly at first, but 
surely, it steadied and strengthened me, so 
that now I have almost my usual good 
health.” 


Mme. Sarah Grand, 

Author of the “Heavenly Twins,” writes: 
“I began to take Sanatogen after nearly 
four years’ enforced idleness froth extreme 
debility, and felt the benefit almost imme- 
diately. And now, after taking it steadily 
three times a day for twelve weeks, I find 
myself able to enjoy both work and play 
again and also am able todo as much of both 
as I ever did.” 


Cn / 





for Elbert Hubbard's 

new book — “Health in the 

Making.” Written in his attractive manner 

and filled with his shrewd philosophy together 

with capita advice on Sanatogen, health, and 

contentment. It is free. Tear this off as a 
reminder to address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO. 
26 C Irving Place, New York 
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| Aesund the Year 


Auice E. ALLEN 
x 


The Month of Flowers 


Let’s get into the out-of-door world — the real one if we can; the 


one and story have created, if that is the best wecando. Let’s 
just Took, listen, inhale deep breaths, feel, live, and let June do the 
rest! 


First Week 
Morninc — “In clover.” 
Motto — There is music, honey-sweet, 
In the clover at our feet! 
— Walter Thornbury 


MorNING 
“Morning!” cry the morning glories; 
All the water lilies wake; 
And their white and golden beauty 
Makes a sunrise on the lake! 


THE WIND oF MoRNING 


The wind of the morning, fond of perfumes, 
Loveth the best the clover-blooms! 


A CLovER HEALTH 


Clovers (drinking a health to June) 
The top of the morning, dear June, to you, 
We'll drink you a clover health in dew! 


CLOVER CLOUDS 
The rosy clouds of sunrise 
They didn’t want to fade, 
And so they hunted for a flower, 
All through the field and glade. 
They saw the sweet white clovers, 
And quick as you could think, 
They dropped their dainty colors down 
And turned the flowers to pink! 


WHat THE Brook Loves 
“T love the pink clover-blooms,” murmurs the brook, 
“They come with shy little graces, 
And if you'll but look in my shadowy nook 
You'll see me a-washing their faces!” 


In CLOVER 


Bloom of clover — rosy snow — 
Where the glad bees come and go; 
Clouds like clover overhead, 
All afire with sunrise red; 
Scent of clover in the air; 
Joy of clover everywhere! 
O you wind, you jolly rover, 
Sing it over, over, over, 
“Tt is June! The world’s in clover!” 
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Tue Luck LEAF 


(A little play for any number of tiny children as Clover Leaves. 
They wear clover-leaf collars around necks, most of them showing the 
usual three leaves. One, or as many as desired, may have four leaves 
They stand in a group, while three or four little children hunt for four- 
leaf clovers in and out among them.) 

Chorus of Clover Leaves 
We're the little green leaves of the clover, 
The children are looking us over, 
With bright eager eyes, 
Impatient, each tries 
To see one that has just one more leaf — 
The dear little, queer little Four-Leaf! 


Different ones (counting leaves) 
I’ve three — and I’ve three — and I’ve three leaves; 
Four-Leaf (excitedly) : ; 
O, I’ve one beside — I’ve Four wee leaves! 
(Hopping up and down, trying to make children look) 
Why don’t they see me? 
‘I’m big as can be! 
O children, come look us all over! 
Bend near — for I’m here — thé Luck Clover! 
(One child finds the “four-leaf,” finger on lips, lifts it high, and makes 


wish. Others look on eagerly. If desired, the play may be repeated 
till each child has found a four-leaf.) 


Second Week 
Noon — With the Daisies and Buttercups. 
Motto—Welcome, yellow buttercups! Welcome, daisies 
white!—H owitt 


NOONTIDE 
“Noontide!” cry the garden daisies, 
All on tiptoe from their nook, 
While the sunflowers lift their faces 
To the sun with steadfast look. 


THE WIND oF NooNnTIDE 


The wind of noontide, fond of a dance, 
Loveth the daisies with winsome glance. 


A Datsy Fortune 
(Telling June’s fortune with daisies) 


Dear June, you have crossed our palms with gold, 
A golden fortune for you, we'll unfold! 


Daisy Suns 


The golden beams of noontime, 
They longed to stay all day; 

And so they hunted for a flower 
Where they could hide away. 

They saw some tall white daisies, 
Just opening in the light, 

And hid within their happy hearts — 
Real little suns so bright! 


(Continued on page 378) 
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TWO FAMOUS SOPRANOS JOIN 
THE RANKS OF VICTOR Practical 
“EXCLUSIVES” Basket 
Norep Group oF Wor.p’s GREATEST Maki 
Artists STILL FurTHER ENHANCED BY aking 
New AppITIONS By Geo. Wharton 
When the world’s greatest artists make James 
records exclusively for the world’s greatest Price, $1.35, postpaid 


musical instrument there can be but one 
conclusion — that this instrument is the 
only one which can do full justice to these 
artists’ voices. That is the reason Caruso, 
Melba, Tetrazzini, Farrar, Schumann- 
Heink, Ruffo, and other famous artists 
make records only for the Victor, and 
that is why Lucrezia Bori and Emmy 
Destinn have decided to make records 
exclusively .for, the Victor. And’ the 
securing of these two noted artists of the 
Metropolitan Opera is also in keeping 
with the Victor policy of offering only 
the best to the thousands of Victor en- 
thusiasts throughout the world, and the 
first of their records have just been issued 
with the May list of new Victor Records. 

Devotees of dancing are offered another 
attractive list of records for dancing the 
new diversions, and they are of particular 
interest because Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Castle, the greatest exponents of modern 
dancing, now supervise the making of 
Victor Dance Records. 

Two fine operatic choral numbers, the 
“Pilgrims’ Chorus” from Tannhauser and 
the “Anvil Chorus” from Trovatore, are 
very effectively sung by the Victor Male 
Chorus. 

In this May list, there are three double- 
faced educational records by the Victor 
Military Band which will not only be 
useful in school and playground work, 
but will be enjoyed by the little folks in 
their home play. 


Send for catalogue of 
>») Manual Training, 
iy Basketry, Weaving 
¥ Material and Looms 


J. L. Hammett! 
Company | 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 
Cloth 224 pages Price, 50 cents 

















These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months— 
from September to June—for the first four years of school. They assemble 
an unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for 
children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find 
not only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatiz- 
ing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, Nature 
Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no pro- 
gressive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 











Why 


That 
FOR THE GRADES 


You need it. 


language.” 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Chicago 








As Teachers of English What Do You Think of This? 


It is said that of all secondary school subjects, English is the hardest to teach, that 
good English teachers are as scarce as white crows, and that boys and girls leave our 
schools without a decent working knowledge of their mother tongue. 


Phonic Drills. Michaux-Graham-Matheson. This was written at the| request of many teachers. 
“There is no branch of the study of language,”’ says Dr. Sweet, the famous English phonetician, 
“that can afford to dispense with phonetics.” 


Language Through Nature, Literature and Art. Perdue and Griswold. 
the child a genuine love of nature, literature, and art, and the power of expression through written and spoken 
Margaret K. Slater, Principal of Rock Spring School, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Century Spelling Book. Aswell-Cook-Gilbreath. Careers are blighted and usefulness hindered by 
inaccuracy in spelling. Prevent this. 
child, holds it for him, wins another, and so on to the end. 


Composition and Rhetoric. Rose M. Kavana and Arthur Beatty. Based on literary models, it corre- 
lates literature, art and life. “Your delighful book,” writes Clara McOmiber, High School, Houghton, Mich.— 
“the only laboratory method I’ve ever found! Rhetoric and literature are now one — both pleasurable. The 
first year people have done the best of any class for years.” Block tints of masterpieces. 


Rand McNally & Company 


not Change the Situation—Use Aids 
Help the Teacher as well as the = 
} 


' 


Price, $.15 
“The book develops in 


Illustrated. Price, $.45 


Use a spelling book that compels thoroughness—makes a point for the 
Price, $.25 


Price, $1.00 


New York 
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(Continued from page 376) 
Wuat THE Brook Loves 
I love all the daisies and buttercups fair, 
They bend towards me nearer and nearer, 
The gowns that they wear, and their sunbeamy hair 
I show them — for I am their mirror. 


BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES ‘ 
The daisies and buttercups are June’s own little daughters, 
She sends them out to play along the hills, beside bright 
waters, 
All up and down the meadow, and in the quiet valley, 
And sometimes one or two you'll see e’en in a darkened 
alley. 


A little breeze a wandering by, called out, all sweet and 
dreamy, 

“What do you do, dear flowers of June, to make the world 
sunbeamy? 

“All in the world we have to do,” said they in laughing 
phrases, 

“Is just to be the very best of Buttercups and Daisies!” 


STRAWBERRY TIME 
As we went by the pasture, 
All in the warm June weather, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Talked and laughed together. 


“They will know,” I whispered, 
“Do you know?” asked Teddy, 
“Buttercups and daisies, 
Are strawberries ready?” 


They are! We are certain; 
Home for pails we’ve plodded; 

Buttercups and° daisies 
Nodded, nodded, nodded! 


Third Week 
SuNsET—Sunset in the Rose Garden. 
Morro — “The sweetest flower that grows!” 
— Peterson 
SUNSET 


“Sunset!” cries the garden lily — 
Flowers sleep by paths and streams, 
And the golden evening primrose 
Softly o’er the darkness gleams! 


THE WIND OF SUNSET 


The wind of the sunset, fond of warm hues, 
Loveth the roses — which will he choose? 


RosE-CoOLoRED DREAMS 


Roses (standing two and two under roses, held high) 
Sleep soundly, dear June, at the daylight’s close, 
May your dreams be’ rose-colored, “under the rose”! 


SuNSET ROSES 


The colors of the sunset 
Were all too fair to go, 
They looked about for bud or bloom 
Where they could live below. 
They saw the first June roses; 
Down through the fragrant air 
They fell, all red and golden fire, 
And still you see them there! 


WHat THE Broox Loves 


I love the wild rose. I toss her a gay 


Little handful of gems. E’er it settles, 
She leans out half way, and catches a spray 
To shine on the pink of her petals! 


June 1914 


Boats OF SUNSET 


Two boats are setting out on the wind, 

A pink rose-petal, all crimson lined; 

And a rosy cloud of the sunset fair, 

Sailing away — somewhere, somewhere! 

Let’s float away, too — almost it seems 

We'll all come to port in the Harbor of Dreams! 


A RoseE-SETTING 


See that yellow rose like a small bright sun, 
Just setting in cloth of gold; 
While all about her the roses fair 
Are clouds — soft fold on fold! 
Pink cloud, white cloud, crimson and wine, 
In their midst see the little rose-sun shine! 
There’s a grand sunsetting up in the west, 
But I love my garden “rose-setting” ‘the best! 


Fourth Week 
NicHt—Night with the Stars and Sleeping Flowers. 
Motto — The stars were burning flowers! 
" — Alice Cary 
NIGHT 
“Night!” cry all the stars, like posies, 
Opening in the fragrant gloom, 
“ All earth’s flowers are soundly sleeping, 
Now’s the time for us to bloom!” 


THE WIND oF EVENING } 
The wind of the evening out of the deep 
Of the summer forest, on valley, on steep, 
Loveth all flowers and puts them to sleep. 


STAR-FLOWERS 
The golden stars of midnight 
They loved the earth so well, 
Some very tiny little ones 
Down to the river fell. 
They hid them in the lilies, 
That all night rock and sway, 
I know this must be true, because 
I saw them there, next day! 


WHAT THE Brook Loves 


I love the dear stars. When all the flowers sleep, 
Rose, Daisy, and sweet Clover Blossom, 

I capture and keep the first ones that peep, 
And rock them all night on my bosom. 


FLOWER-FRAGRANCES 
All in the quiet hours, 
When stars are big and bright, 
The fragrances of flowers 
Like fairies, fill the night. 


You'll see them in the gloom, 
The happy little things — 

The scent of clover bloom, 
And rose on rosy wings; 


Wood-fragrance, sweet and warm, 
A fay in green flits by; 

While scents of lilies swarm 
Like angels toward the sky. 


And so, while flowers, no doubt, 
Dream happily, themselves, 
Their fragrances steal out 
And fill the dark, like elves! 


(Nore The following form complete exercises and may be so g'ven 


by the children, with pretty motions, real flowers, or whatever w_ rds 


required, if desired: 
1 “Morning,” “Noon,” “Sunset,” “Night.” 
2 “Wind of Morning,” of Noon, of Sunset, of Night. 
3 “A Clover Health,” “A Daisy Fortune,” “Rose-colored Dreams. 
4 “Clover Clouds,” “Daisy Suns,” “Sunset Roses,” “Star- 
Flowers.” 
5 “What the Brook Loves.” 
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Teachers’ Course — 


GREGG SCHOOL 


Summer Normal 
Session 
June 29 — August 7 


|= necessity for profes- 

sional training in the most 
advanced methods and the tech- 
nique of teaching Shorthand, 
Typewriting, e Training, 
Business Correspondence and 
English, is felt more and more 
every year by both teachers and 
nom. noma oe that, the 

demand for Gregg tea creases 

Gregg Shorthand is now taught in the high i eckedis 

of nearly a t' oe, Os last yes it was adopted 

schools. 


the enrollment represented twenty-eight states— 
assemble in G School to study these methods. The 
course embraces primary and advanced work. 


Correspondence Course — FREE 


beginning the correspondence course 
. may cover the theory of Gregg Shorthand 
onl be in position to devote themselves exclusively 
to a review uf the principles, and study of teaching 
guidance, in the Summer Nor- 
ins June 29, and continues six 

weeks. Asko booklet PE3. 


CRECC SCHOOL 





6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











Earn Money * 
while enjoying your ® 


Vacation 


Learn how to get 
this elegant box. It 
contains creams, 
owder, perfumes, 
air tonic, 
etc.,made 
from’ S| 
prescriptions 
of the Grace- 
Mildred Cul- 
ture Course. 
They are en- 
jt by Susanna Cocroft, 
he recognized authority on Physical Culture. 
OR, you may have a friend who would like 238 
to representusin your town—WriteTODAY. 


CHARLES LABORATORY 
624 Michigan Bivd. Dept. 10 Chicago, Ill, 


1914 EUROPEAN TOUR $445 


FIRST CLASS ON bs  amasaay USED 
prey expense paid. No 
nd, Holland, Italy, “Gelceatiad, France, Aus- 
ula yrol. 
ny: The Rhine, Cologne, Wiesbaden, Berlin, 
Dresden, Nurnberg, Munich. 
Scotland and Ireland optional. 
MARY E. FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Avenue, Chicago 
“Taking charge, with Miss FitzGerald, seage giving 
herself literally to the welfare of those with h 
—Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg in Pammary Eucarson 














: SAMPLE SETS FREE :: :: 
Wisconsin 
PHONOGRAM 


Combines letter, double consonant and 
gram. 
Price, 10 cents. Other builders 2 to 5 cents. 


E. ‘Re CURTIS Cco., La Crosse, Wis. 


rab SUPPLIES 





aterials. For Special 
issued, address 


Catalog 
GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
110 $ Wabash Ave. Box 8 CHICAGO, ILL. 





NOTES 


A CHANGE OF PRESIDENTS AND 
IMPORTANT PROMOTIONS 
IN THE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


At the annual meeting of the Directors 
of the American Book Company, Mr. H. 
T. Ambrose announced his desire to retire 
from the presidency of the Company, but 
expressed his willingness to serve as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Mr. Ambrose’s resignation was accepted 
with regret, and the Board promptly 
availed itself of his services as Chairman. 
He will continue to take a lively interest 
in the business welfare of the Company, 
and will preside at its Board meetings. 

Mr. Ambrose was a member of the firm 
of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Company, one 
of the predecessors of the American Book 
Company; and when the latter corpora- 
tion was formed, he became its first 
Treasurer. He was elected President, 
1895, and has served with conspicuous 
ability and success down to the present 
time. The Company under his adminis- 
tration has been at all times prosperous, 
and its financial standing has been a 
synonym for soundness and stability. 
He has large interests outside the Com- 
pany, and has very recently purchased 
extensive orange and grape fruit groves 
in Florida, where he will spend a part 
of his time. 

Mr. Ambrose is succeeded as President 
by Mr. L. M. Dillman, of Chicago, who 
has been Managing Director of the Com- 
pany at that point for some years past. 

Mr. A. V. Barnes continues as Vice- 
President, and Mr. C. P. Batt as Treas- 
urer; Mr. John Arthur Greene has been 
elected Secretary and Chief of the Agency 
Department to succeed the late Colonel 
Tucker. 

The promotion of Mr. Greene and of 
Mr. Dillman has resulted in important 
changes of organization in the New York 
and Chicago offices. Mr. J. R. Fairchild 
has been made Manager at New York, 
and Mr. Leonard E. Reibold and Mr. 
Ralph S. Foss, Assistant Managers. 
Mr. Louis B. Lee has been made Manager 
at Chicago, and Mr. James C. Dockrill, 
Assistant Manager. 

Mr. W. B. Thalheimer resigned as 
Managing Director at Cincinnati, and 
was elected Chief of the Manufacturing 
Department. Mr. Frank R. Ellis was 
elected Managing Director at Cincinnati, 
with Mr. W. T. H. Howe as Assistant 
Manager. 








Encyclopedia of 

State Examination 

Questions »« Answers 
At % Price 


Civdiing 31 States. New—with full an- 
Spatkling with just the questions ‘ou e 
likely to meet in your next examination. 
valuable for City Supt’s., Co. Supt’s., Buaminer, 
etc. Two volumes. Sold separately if desired. 
Regular price, $1.40 per volume. ur price, 70 
cents per volume, with 5 cents per volume FV for 
¥ Lf t pe J up-to-date 
Send to-day. Stamps Labeeaie. 


McMinn & Gear 
125 Pingree Ave. Detroit, Mich. 








You Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, 





because I have reduced 82,000 
. women and 


— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! Ibuild up your vital- 
ity—at the same time I 

















socom to tei, fi ar 
The Montessori Method in Rome 


— ‘ou are inpeoented s in my investigation 
study of the Monressor1 Metrnop 
pn Rome, ‘and my practical adaptation of 
the Methed to the f = merican School for little 





children I will be glad to send illustrated pam- 
phlet on request. Mrs. J Anderson, 


rectress, Torresdale 
begins October Ist. - 
Montessori 


Hoase- ‘Tr:.ining course 
Le wee ay School 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN yt ag ao 
Under Boston Organist and Teacher. Also Special 
SUMMER COURSE 
Raymond C, Robinson, West Newton, Mass. 


ARBORSIDE a colonial summer play- 
§ ground, 731 acres among 


Berkshires, New Boston, Mass. 
rent. Birch circular. Address, 
H. L. WILBUR, New Boston, Mass. 


Send us a list of the Names and Addresses. 
of Your Pupils and we will send you Free 
ten handsome Post a School children and teachers 
wanted POST CAR ARB DISTRIBUTING co. 
725-729 Rah Ser iladeiphia, Penna. 
FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 


The A oy, vA College of Rogers, Ohio, will grant to 
ou a “ Free tion Scholarship”’ for a complete course 
= mail. Matriculation fee $5.00 — Tuition free. Apply 
at once. = not delay. 


COURSES TAUGHT BY MAIL 
NORMAL PENMANSHIP BOOK-KEEPING 
SCH TYPEWRITING - SRICULTURE 
PROFESSIONAL — SHORTHAN CIVIL SERVICE 
PHYSICAL CULTURE Seuasne SCIENCE DRAWING 
ENGINEERING REAL ESTATE 


Over 100 venti from which 
to select 


“Free Tuition Scholarships’’ granted to the first 
applicants from each post-office. Send us your name 
and address — now — today — tomorrow may be too Isle. 
It costs younothiag. “ Doit now.” 


FREE TUITION DEPARTMENT 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROCERS, OHIO 


WHY FAILTHAT EXAMINATION? 


You Won't Have To, If You Will Read This Ad. 


Order the “Eureka Plans” for the Preparation for 
Teacher's Examination and surprise yourself with the 
result. These are definite plans that will get you ready 
in the shortest possible time. Two dollars for the set, 
bound in a cloth covered loose leaf book. You can't 
afford to turn this down. Act immediately. 


EUREKA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, Berlin Heights, Ohio 


A PROFITABLE VACATION 


ata hagerg: oe 
to $25 a week and. pared their summer vacation at t 
same time. Special training given. Salary and com- 


mission. 
R. A, PACKARD, 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 





Cottage for 








Send your name and ad- 
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; A. DIRECTORY OF 
“An painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very sérviceable institution for school boards and 


schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


**THE RIGHT TEACHER IN 


THE RIGHT POSITION 


MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
: EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





TEACHERS’ 
ra oe ae, i Oem ¢ 


CHICAGO 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Modern Service, our {7th year manual, tells how to improve applications. Sent free to teachers within 300 miles. 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.—WELLES BLDG., WILKESBARRE, PA. 


MEBREWE 


1302 AUDITORITItI JILDING 











Save time by writing your address above and returning to nearest office. 








The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY cxncis ing its operations from the Atlantic vex board to 


i ions, $1 , $1200, Assistants, $800, Langu 
S000, a usbical Culture, § (oo Primary, oe +50. Mu usic, Governesses, $500, Drawing, e980. 
mestic Science, $700. 36; Gramme Critic ‘ Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, $600. 


NOAH NAHD. Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, uate EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Sta 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
is valuable » dwn y to its 


AN AGENCY inaccc: hears 
youabourthem DALAT i womans, bat it ~oommond 


sccaa risers RECOMMENDS 


you that is more. 
THE SCHOOL auheuues 4 AGENCY, oO. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ° °22°2°5eton st. 


. RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew vom” 


:, eee sof the counts OE teachers to colleges, public and private 
parents about schools WwW. M. PRATT, Manager 


This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


The School and College Bureau 372 irs 


with us for a better position. We personally recommend our members after 
H. E. KRATZ, Manager, 21 E. Van Soren Fern vg i ill. 























School News 
E. V. Leighton 


No FLac To SALUTE 


The Superintendent of the Town of 

Warwick, Rhode Island, reports that the 
State law requiring a daily salute to the 
flag is of necessity violated because many 
rooms are without a flag. “The matter 
was referred by the committee to the 
superintendent to ascertain the number of 
flags necessary for the schools and report 
to the next meeting of the Board.” 
’ Think of TEACHING without an Ameri- 
can Flag. It is to most of us inconceiv- 
able and we all applauded the courage of 
the little southwestern teacher who ap- 
pealed to the national government at 
Washington, requesting that Uncle Sam 
furnish her with a flag since some of her 
children had never seen the national flag. 
According to all accounts she was in- 
formed that the government could not 
furnish her with a flag. 


W. O. Hart of New Orleans, an Ex- 
Confederate soldier and a well-known 
speaker on patriotic questions wrote the 
authorities at Washington that if they 
would furnish the young lady’s address 
he would furnish the flag. Isn’t that a 
splendid spirit of loyalty? 

If the teacher wanted bugs or seeds or 
almost anything in ,the line of printed 
matter she could have’ obtained it. Mil- 
lions of packages of seed are yearly dis- 
tributed. But thé national banner, no. 

Yet, after all, why did not the Warwick 
teachers take advantage of their splendid 
opportunity to arouse community interest 
in the flag and the school by some scheme 
whereby the citizens might provide flags 
for the schools needing them. To get 
the flags by town purchase will not be 
in any way as worth while as getting them 
by community effort, arousing a spirit 
of patriotism and co-operation. The 
same people will pay for them in the end 
— unconsciously, if the bill is honored 
by the town treasurer, but glowing with 
earnest purpose if they are secured by 
popular effort. 

When children salute a flag they have 
worked to get they come nearer the atti- 
tude of mind the salute is intended to 
foster. 


CHEWING GuM 


“The act of chewing gum has no par- 
ticular influence over any digestive process 
nor does it in any other way especially 
benefit health.” — Dr. T. H. McClintock, 
Surgeon Hudson Street Hospital, New 
York 

Let us hope that this pronouncement 
may have some effect in New York which 
seems to be chewing gum mad. 

“To-day the users of chewing gum are 
the refining machines. They swallow 
the refuse and about the time the gum | is 
ye A clean it is thrown away.’ 

a Tig M. Mansfield, of Columbia Uni- 





versit 
a Chickle gum, collected in Mexico and 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and hel 
teachers’ agencies are managed by 


THE HIGHEST 


business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
le, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





other tropical countries is the basis of 
chewing gum. It comes filled with dirt 
and insects. Hold a piece of chewing 
gum to the light and you will see the 
dirt.” — The Practical Druggist — August, 
1913 


HOoDLUMISM AND THE Ercut Hour Law 

Dr. Franklin B. Dyer, Superintendent 
of Schools in Boston, speaking at the 
March meeting of the Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association, accused the 
eight hour law of being responsible for 
part of the hoodlumism prevalent in cities 
to-day. He urged that the State extend 
its supervision of youth up to the eigh- 
teenth year. “From fourteen to sixteen,” 
he said, the child must get his moral and 
vocational bearings.” He believed that 
the education of the future would bring 
about co-operation between labor and 
capital, but said the chief purpose “from 
the point of society and the State, should 
be justice to the children themselves.” 


SATURDAY AS A SCHOOL Day 
Three years ago this column advocated 
a Saturday morning session for retarded 
pupils. Recently, Dr. Calvin N. Ken- 
dall, State Commissioner of Education for 


New Jersey, said in an address to teachers }f 


that it might be ‘“‘a good plan to utilize 
the schools on Saturday for the purpose 
of making practical application of the 
things taught in theory.” 

Dr. Chapin, Principal of the Mont- 
clair Normal School, comparing our schools 
with Germany, said, “The German boy 
goes to school more hours in the day than 
our boys do. He goes more days in the 


week, there are six school days in a Ger-] < 


man week. He goes more weeks in the 
year — 46 as compared with our 38 or 
40 weeks.” 

Dr. Kendall also advocates a longer 
school year as he considers the long vaca- 
tion detrimental to the pupils. 


New Jersey TO TEACH THRIFT 


In order to promote school savings and 
so promote thrift in the minds of pupils, 
Assemblyman Randall has a’ measure 
before the Legislature of the State of New 
Jersey which provides that, “in order to 
encourage the habit of saving among the 
children in New Jersey Schools, the 
Boards of Education may provide for the 
systematic collection of small amounts 
saved by the pupils, the same to be de- 
posited in a recognized banking institution 
where it can draw interest.” 

This merely allows by law a practice 
common among advanced school systems 
where the authorities recognize the sad 
fact that prosperity does not ascend in the 
same scale with wages. Young people 
need to learn that it is not what one earns, 
but what.one saves that constitutes 
wealth. Social workers are often appalled 
by the misery in a family unable to sub- 
sist decently on a wage exactly equal to 
the amount that keeps another family 
of the same size in comfort. We need 
to think also of the effect of our abundant 
free school supplies on growing minds 
in forming habits of extravagance. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” tells a few things 
about our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 


ACENCY 

















It pays —to pay—to get— more pay. Register Now! 





me Schermerhorn eachers. A my 
A su ncy for superior people. We recommend only relia! to sch oa. 
CHARLES W.% MULFORD. | Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill)” $53 1 ritth a Ave.» New York, N.Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 3 7s, ist cls coupment. Operate oaly ond mations 





NO ADVANCE FEE veachersingreat demand. 205 D 7th St. Allentown, Pa. 
It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Caesar.” Register Now! 
THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 
We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. 














Wrestern Positions for Teachers 
For E way Deoastment of of School Work in Coceado. < Ceome ~~ Law = idaho, Was! 


pabiagten. Ww 
Kansas, Utah, Ni N \. yo: 





on, Arizona, N. orale, Mon Nevada exico 
UNTA ACHERS’ Rs AGENCY HOOL D IRECTORIES,” w are in touch 
shers of “THE 1 ROCKY "MOU AIN TE. ie FAO ENCY rae e are in touch 
rtification of Toxchecs af the Western States, Free to Members on 





The Largest T. 


eachers’ 
Rocky Mountain ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver COLO] 











Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers. Has good teachers for any position at any time 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 








B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


THE AGENCY WITH THESSHORT 


UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACI 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 








MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
602 Youngerman Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 

1. Will enroll GOOD TEACHERS. 

2. Will place those teachers in touch with the best paying positions in the Middle 
States and Great West and Northwest. 

3. Will ably assist worthy teachers to deserved positions. 

4. Will send full particulars on request. 
Cc. R. SCROGGIE, Proprietor 








WRITE FOR OUR PLANS TODAY 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE LEADING WESTERN AGENCY 


For eleven years we have been filling Western positions. Our 
services are definite, aggressive, reliable. Registration permanent. 














BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, Denver, Colorado 
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StS: EAE ‘Ihe Perm Pictures 


Reproductions of the world's great paintings 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more. Postpaid. 2250 subjects. 


Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x 314. 

Larger, Seven Cent Size, 10x12. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors, 
7x9. Two Cents Each for 13 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of common 

birds in natural colors and a very brief de- 

scription of each. 

Large Pictures for Framing, 


22 x 28, inclu margin. 75 cents 
each; 8 for $5.50. an 


NEW 1914 CATALOGUE of 1600 
miniature illustrations, 2 pictures and a 
Bird picture in natural colors for 5 two-cent 
stamps, or catalogue of 1000 illustrations 
for 3 two-cent stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Dept. 1, Malden, Mass. Landscape — Spring 











SUMMER SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Aanerioan 5 Geliege of Physica Draco, hoa Inc. (Co-Eéucational) 
ating Seheet for Pry! ea for Playgroun 


—— ay ri ~ 
ae ENA Bet Tew 
wi conducted in all branches o ucation. ey wi open 
i Glasees to beginning and advanced students. Each department will be in 
| charge of a specialist 
take up special work, such as is offered in our 
Hundreds of Teachers simmer school, and combine it with their regular 
teaching work, and thus earn more money. 
Ee] The Sch | are housed in our quarter-of-a-million —— pomp. 4 provided 
a ee = OO!S with large nasium, sw aoe tank, ten: 
nd for our announcement. Two YEAR NORMAL COURSE BEGINS ‘SEPT. 15 
Address, Secretary, Box 20, 42nd & Grand Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


‘ 









Home of the College 











WANTE 


period of three months with pay mentioned. Address y 
MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, Sonyea, N. Y. 


g At the Craig Colony for Epileptics, pupil 
& nurses, female, registered training school. 


Applicants for entrance to which must have satisfactorily completed at least one 
year in high school approved by the New York State Department of Education. Three- 
year course, nine months of which is in large New York State Hospital. Graduates 
eligible for R. N. degree. ‘Those under thirty-five years of age given preference. Dur- 
ing training, while in ordinary cottages, $25.00 per month with maintenance, and while 
in the Infirmary, $32.000 per month with maintenance, is paid pupils. Probation 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 





tor Lond 
| 
| 


’ 
WONDERFUL WEEK’S CRUISE $40! 
MEALS AND BERTH INCLUDED 
The Only Complete GEORGIAN BAY Trip with 
Side Trip through the Famous 30,000 Islands! 
This is the most fascinating Great Lakes’ Leave 
Chicago any Saturday, 2 P.M., from July 11 to 29, 
inclusive. Write for Folder. 
OTHER 3 AND Other trips to Green Bay, Mackinac 
5-DAY TRIPS and the Soo; leave Then rys, 1 P.M.; 
) Thursdays, 2 P.m.; Saturdays, 2 P.M. 
im \i June 23-September 1, inclusive. 
; To Grand Haven and Muskegon—gateways to Michigan’s 
beautiful resorts—leave daily 8.30 p.m. Day boats 
Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 
Write for illustrated summer folder and Georgian Bay 
booklet. Rush post card or letter today to 
PARK ROBBINS, G. PA. Dept. B, Foot Michigan Ave., Chleage 








FREE, 


$150. PIANO 


PURCHASE BOND 


Send me the names 
of five or more families 
who you know have 
no pianos and I will 
send you a Piano Pur- 
chasing Bond for $150, 
good on the purchase 
of a High Grade Piano 
or Player-Piano. I am 
giving this Bond in 
order to secure the 
names of people who 
have no pianos so that I may get them inter- 
ested in my plan of Factory to e selling, 
which saves piano buyers money. Send me 
the names at once and I will send you the 
Bond, Free Trial Order Blanks, Catalogue 
and Full Particulars regarding my plan of 
Factory to Home selling. Names must reach 

my office not later than 90 days from the 
date of this publication. Send answers to 


Maaufacturers’ Advertising Agent ~ 
Dept. 2 339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSI 
FOUNDED IN 1880 

Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruct 

and practical training to women who wish to enter | 

nursing profession. 

Favorable applicants must meet the requirement 
good health, of age (19-35), and .f good moral charact« 
having had one year of High School instruction or 
educational equivalent. 

e instruction covers a period of three years, inclu 
me preliminary course. 

he school catalogue and blanks will be sent on ap; 
Cation to the Superintendent of Nurses, 


MARY C. WHEELER, R.N., 408 Honore St., Chicago, !!!. 


/ 





USE FOURTH YEAR GEOGRAPHY 
In harmony with State Course of Study 
By, Mag pm M. LesveR 
30 cents Postpai 
T. N, LAKIN 3 “SONS, Publishers. Vandalia, 1'!, 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 15 to August I! 
Kin arten Course 





All Kindergarten subjects. Montessori Meth: 
Credits applied on Freshman and Junior years. 
Primary Course 


ietanesl Methods. Primary Methods. Handwork, 
Credits applied on regular Primary course. Resident 
dormitory adjoining College. 

For full information address 


Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, I!!. 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
AND DRAMATIC ART 


MRS. W. S. BRACKEN, [ resident 


SUMMER TERM—JUNE 29 TO AUGUST |! 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art. 
Special terms. Correspondence invited. 

Address the Registrar for Catalogue 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERIGAN GONSERVATORY 


Offers modern courses in all department 
Music and Dramatic Art. Superior fa: 
of seventy-five. Diplomasand Degrees. Ma 
free advantages. 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


of five weeks, from June 29th to Aug. ! 
1914. Recitals, Lecture Courses by emin 
educators arranged for the special need: 
teachers. Twenty-eighth season. Cata 
and Summer Session prospectus mailed fr: 
JOHN H. HATTSTEEDT, President 











626 Kimball Hall, Chicago, IU. 
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THAT TIRED FEELING 
IN THE SPRING 


That tired feeling that comes to you 
in the spring, year after year, is a sign 
that your blood lacks vitality, just as 
pimples, boils and other eruptions are 
signs that it is impure; and it is also a 
sign that your system is in a low or run- 
down condition in which it will be easy 
for you to contract disease if exposed to it. 

Ask your druggist for Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. -This old standard tried and 
true blood medicine relieves that tired 
feeling. Get Hood’s to-day. 








CHILD carries from the schoolroom 
the physical as well as the mental 
impressions of his teaching. 
The teachers who have a heart interest 
in their pupils as well as in their work 
recommend only 


DIXON’S chon PENCILS 


Their recommendation is supported by 
the very highest of educational authorities. 


Write for folder and samples No. 134-J 
Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


YOUR FUTURE” 


will be brighter than your if you let Prof. 
Beauchamp read i a character from your handwriting. 
His accurate revelation and helpful advice will enable 
fy to realize your desires. Many say he is the best of 

is profession, but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
10c. Money back if not satisfied. Address G. R. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583+ Eighth Avenue, New York. 

















NOTES 


Funk & WAGNALLS COMPREHENSIVE 
StanparD Dictionary. Abridged from 
the New Standard Dictionary. Forty- 
eight thousand Words Defined; over 
one thousand Illustrations. Octavo, 688 
pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


This ideal small dictionary is intended 
for all general purposes, but it is also 
specially adapted, and in fact has already 
been widely adopted, for use in schools. 
The aim has been to prepare a dictionary 
of moderate size and cost, which should 
give all the words and phrases in most 
frequent use among the English speaking 
peoples, and which should at the same 
time adequately represent the latest ad- 
vances of lexicographic knowledge, and 
of our constantly growing language. 
More than ten thousand words have 
been added to the vocabulary, making a 
total of forty-eight thousand words. 
Over one thousand pictorial illustrations 
are distributed throughout the text. 

Exceeding care has been exercised to 
include every worthy word that will be 
found in the reading of standard English 
authors, or of the best class of current 
literature. Special pains have been taken 
to cover the recent advances of science 
and invention, so far as these have come 
into practical use, as in aviation, radio- 
activity, wireless telegraphy, etc. 

All in all the work is so designed and 
constructed that it is believed that the 
present edition of the Comprehensive 
Standard contains a greater amount of 
really valuable matter than any English 
dictionary of equal size now published. 





POSTER WORK IN 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


PRICE LIST OF PATTERNS 
Balloon Poster Patterns 


Soap Bubble Poster Patterms........... 25c. 
Hallowe’en Poster Patterns ............ 25c. 
Hiawatha Poster Patterns............. 25c. 


Thanksgiving (Historical) Poster Patterns 25c. 
Santa Claus and His Helpers Patterns 


Santa Claus on His Way Patterns...... 25c. 
The Shepherds and The Wise Men Poster 
RE AEE Ee ra: 25c. 
Ski Tournament Poster Patterns *...... 25c. 
Eskimo Poster Patterms.............. 25c. 


The Little Veterans (for February Poster) 

Patterns 
Chicken Little (Illustrated border) 

BUMEDE sncccsnessessencessssscced 25c. 
Japanese Poster Patterns............+- 25c. 
Song of the Wind (Illustrated) Patterns 
The Wind and the Sun (Illustrated) 

PO 5iasencsheneccudtesdianeusd 25c. 
Story of the Easter Rabbit (Illustrated) 

Patterns 


Gardening Poster Patterns ............. 25c. 
Bird Poster (Telephone post pattern only) 

May Pole Dance Poster Patterns ....... 25c. 
Circus Parade Poster Patterns. ......... 25c. 
Background for Circus Parade Patterns 25c. 
Entire Set of Patterns for-............ $3.25 


(Stamps Not Accepted) 

A book, “Poster Work in Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades,” will be ready for publication 
by July 1, 1914. Price, $1.25. 

Agents wanted for summer months to sell the 
above at Institutes and summer schools. 

For particulars address 
JOHANNA HOLM 
340 OLIVE STREET, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 








days. 


Philadelphia Boston 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
Minneapolis St. Louis 


San Francisco 





OUR TOURIST DEPARTMENT WITH AN 
EXPERIENCE OF OVER 25 YEARS 
arranges tickets and itineraries both for 
Railroad and Steamship travel. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION AMID NEW SCENES 


The Hamburg-American Line have arranged a very attractive series of cruises 
to CUBA JAMAICA, HAYTI, COSTA RICA, COLOMBIA, 
and the PANAMA CANAL, 


By the Popular and Well Known PRINZ Steamers 


m ATLAS SERVICE 


Sailing every Saturday — 1UUKS & CRUISES ranging from 11 to 25 
Summer Rates, $75— $115. At no season of the year is the 
West Indies as delightful as now. Write, ‘phone or wire us. 


Baltimore 
New Orleans 
Montreal 
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The Best ff kk ———EEEes 
Toilet Soaps mace in 


the world is Pears’ Soap. It is pure 








soap—all soap—and its famous un- 
approachable quality has never varied. 
Yet, with all its excellence and _posi- 


tive results Pears’ Soap 


Costs No More Than Ordinary, Injurious Soaps 


Pears’ Soap keeps the skin in a condi- 
tion of perfect health and repairs the 
harm so often done by common soaps. 
It is matchless for the. complexion. Its 
low price—and the fact that it lasts 
much ‘longer — make: <* doubly - eco- 


nomical to use 


Pears’ Soap 


15 cents a cake for the unscented 








